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This  issue  of  Orbit  deals  with  another  subject 
of  central  importance  for  Ontario  educators  — 
the  need  to  rethink  the  concept  and  practice  of 
professional  development  in  the  context  of 
continuing  financial  constraints.  Our  Guest 
Editor  is  Professor  Wayne  Seller,  Head  of  the 
OISE  Northwestern  Field  Centre  in  Thunder 
Bay. 

Increasingly  education  and  training  occur 
outside  schools  in  employment  settings.  We 
have  a great  deal  to  learn  from  each  other,  and 
school-employer  (public  and  private)  collabo- 
ration is  essential.  Similarly,  university 
research  in  education  should  reflect  teacher 
needs  and  the  results  of  research  must  find 
their  way  into  classrooms  quickly. 

The  articles  feature  some  of  the  innovative 
programs  that  are  being  introduced  through 
new  partnerships  among  teacher  federations, 
business  and  industry,  school  boards,  and  the 
Ministry  of  Education  and  Training.  Also  fea- 
tured is  the  special  contribution  of  the  OISE 
Field  Centres  to  professional  development  and 
to  these  emerging  partnerships. 

We  are  pleased  to  continue  the  partnership 
that  Orbit  is  fostering  among  classroom  teach- 
ers, school  administrators,  and  teacher  educa- 
tors. We  welcome  your  comments  on  this 
issue  and  any  other  topics  we  could  explore  in 
the  future. 

Arthur  Kruger 
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Professional  Development  in  the  ’90s 

INTRODUCTION 


Professional  development  is  an  area  of 
education  that  is  receiving  serious 
appraisal.  While  the  value  and  necessity  of 
educators  engaging  in  ongoing  improve- 
ment of  practice  appears  to  be  widely 
accepted,  the  need  to  commit  time  and 
money  to  ensure  that  this  continual  growth 
is  undertaken  is  less  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported. Consequently,  the  concept  and 
practice  of  professional  development  are 
undergoing  a change. 

In  the  past,  professional  development 
was  associated  with  (often  imported) 
expertise  which  was  presented  to  educa- 
tors through  workshops  or  guest  speaker 
activities  held  on  special  days  when  the 
students  remained  at  home.  While  re- 
search indicated  that  these  practices  did 
very  little  to  bring  about  significant 
change  in  classroom  practice,  it  was  also 
discovered  that  better  results  could  be 
realized  if  a few  basic  principles  were 
applied  to  the  professional  development 
process.  The  expertise  and  individual 
needs  of  local  educators  needs  to  be  rec- 
ognized and  addressed.  The  process  has 
to  be  ongoing  and  cumulative,  rather 
than  disjointed.  Besides  workshops  and 
speakers,  the  process  has  to  include  time 
and  opportunity  for  reflection  and  deci- 
sion-making associated  with  what  was 
learned  and  how  it  would  be  applied. 
Given  the  present  climate  and  economic 
reality,  all  of  this  must  be  done  within  a 
context  of  severe  financial  restraint  and 
growing  concern  about  what  children  are 
learning  and  how  they  are  learning  it. 

What  professional  development  will 
look  like  in  the  future  is  uncertain.  Yet  it 
is  already  much  different  from  what  it 
was  even  ten  years  ago,  and  some  of  the 
new  characteristics  seem  to  be  emerging. 
Partnerships,  consortia,  and  co-operatives 
offer  the  chance  for  various  organizations 
to  share  and  pool  resources  and  expertise. 
These  partnerships  often  cross  traditional 
lines  of  demarcation  as  business,  industry, 
and  education  realize  that  they  have  more 
in  common  regarding  professional  devel- 
opment than  they  thought  they  had.  Pro- 
fessional development  will  also  become 
embedded  in  the  everyday  life  of  a school 
and  no  longer  be  a separate  activity,  dis- 
sociated from  what  schools  do  on  a daily 
basis.  New  technology  will  become  more 
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commonplace  as  additional  vehicles  for 
learning  and  communicating  among  pro- 
fessionals. All  of  this  will  be  supple- 
mented by  strategies  for  professional 
development  which  extend  the  impact 
and  implementation  of  learning  from 
workshops  and  other  traditional  activities 
and  make  schools  learning  places  for 
everyone  in  them. 

This  issue  of  Orbit  provides  glimpses 
into  the  future.  The  first  section  focusses 
on  teachers  and  the  changes  they  face. 
Nina  Bascia,  of  the  University  of  Toron- 
to, and  Paul  Shaw,  of  the  Ontario  Teach- 
ers’ Federation,  describe  the  “Creating  a 
Culture  of  Change  Initiative”  and  show 
how  the  innovative  use  of  technology 
can  open  more  doors  for  teacher  profes- 
sional development.  Sharon  Abbey  of 
Brock  University  provides  a course  facil- 
itator’s perspective  on  the  personal  jour- 
ney undertaken  by  individuals  who  strive 
to  examine  and  understand  their  own 
beliefs  and  practice.  There  is  advice  for 
presenters  from  John  Ross,  a field  devel- 
oper at  the  OISE  Trent  Valley  Centre, 
who  speaks  to  the  need  for  teachers  to 
meet  with  one  another  to  share  their 
experiences. 

The  second  section  broadens  the  dis- 
cussion to  the  school  level.  1 report  on 
the  experiences  of  a school  improvement 
team  as  it  undertook  the  facilitation  of 
change.  Denis  Hach6,  of  the  OISE  Cen- 
tre dc  rcchcrchcs  cn  education  du  Nouv- 
cl-Ontario,  shows  how  strategic  planning 
can  be  used  to  assist  in  managing  change 
in  an  organization.  Some  results  from  a 
province-wide  survey,  reported  by  Linda 


Grant  of  the  Ontario  Public  School 
Teachers’  Federation,  focus  on  profes- 
sional development  issues  caused  by  ini- 
tiatives such  as  site-based  management. 
A three-year  professional  development 
project  aimed  at  enhancing  teacher 
reflective  skills  is  described  by  Lynne 
Hannay  of  the  OISE  Midwestern  Centre 
and  Michael  Mahoney  of  the  Waterloo 
Region  Catholic  School  Board.  Then 
Jack  Miller  of  the  OISE  Niagara  Field 
Centre  explores  the  concept  of  profes- 
sional development  from  a holistic  cur- 
riculum perspective,  drawing  on  the 
experiences  of  schools  in  three  Ontario 
boards. 

The  third  section  looks  at  some  exam- 
ples of  co-operation  in  action.  Joanne 
Zywine  from  the  Halton  Board  of  Educa- 
tion presents  a profile  of  members  of  the 
Staff  Development  Council  of  Ontario.  A 
unique  form  of  collaboration  between  a 
university  (OISE),  through  its  province- 
wide network  of  Field  Centres,  and  school 
boards  is  featured  in  the  article  by  Eliza- 
beth Smyth  who  works  in  the  OISE 
Northwestern  Field  Centre.  Partnerships 
between  school  boards  can  take  different 
forms  and  address  regional  concerns  as 
shown  in  the  articles  by  Ernie  Dojack  and 
Marilyn  Gouthro  from  the  Lakehead 
Board  of  Education  and  John  MacDonald 
from  the  Peterborough  Board  of  Education 
and  John  Martyn  from  the  Peterborough- 
Victoria-Northumberland  and  Newcastle 
Roman  Catholic  Separate  School  Board. 

The  last  three  articles  provide  a glimpse 
of  a different  aspect  of  the  future.  Rita 
Karakas  and  Helen  Coltrinari  of  TVOn- 
tario’s  Learning  Solutions  Group  show 
how  television  can  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  professional  development  process. 
Lori  Cranson  of  the  Learning  Partnership 
provides  a snapshot  of  this  organization 
which  links  education,  business,  and  the 
community.  Finally,  Howard  Fluxgold  of 
Northern  Telecom  discusses  one  indus- 
try’s involvement  in  teacher  professional 
development  through  its  National  Insti- 
tute program. 

Professional  development  is  undergo- 
ing significant  changes.  We  hope  that  the 
articles  in  this  issue  of  Orbit  will  give 
you  some  ideas  and  insights  into  the 
nature  of  dial  change. 
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Creating  a Culture 
of  Change 


A Work  in  Progress 


Nina  Bascia 

Consultant  and  Evaluator,  Creating 
a Culture  of  Change  Initiative  and 
Professor,  Faculty  of  Education 
University  of  Toronto 

Paul  L.  Shaw 

Co-ordinator,  Creating  a Culture  of 
Change  Initiative,  Ontario  Teachers’ 
Federation 

As  one  travels  from  school  to  school 
across  Ontario,  one  forms  certain  images 
of  the  teaching  environment. 

One  — a fragmented  and  fast-paced 
teaching  schedule.  Teachers  arrive  at 
school  each  morning,  prepare  lessons 
and  classrooms,  meet  with  students,  and 
fulfil  other  supervisory  and  administra- 
tive duties.  There  are  classes  to  instruct, 
students’  social  needs  to  respond  to,  par- 
ents to  meet,  and  extra-curricular  respon- 
sibilities. Teachers  can  seldom  find  time 
to  question,  reflect,  dialogue,  or  plan 
with  each  other. 

Two  — a hierarchical  and  bureaucratic 


organization.  Programs  and  curriculum 
are  developed  by  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion and  Training  and  school  board 
administrators  and  specialists;  teachers 
are  expected  to  implement  what  has  been 
planned  for  them.  In  the  school,  teach- 
ers’ and  administrators’  work  are  accom- 
plished in  isolation  from  one  another. 
Co-ordination  and  program  decisions  are 
made  by  administrators  without  the 
involvement  of  classroom  teachers. 
Teachers  have  little  opportunity  to  con- 
struct or  evaluate  programs  and  often 
feel  their  work  is  inadequately  support- 
ed. 

Three  — isolation  in  the  workplace. 
Teachers  have  had  few  opportunities  to 
learn  from  the  experience  of  other  educa- 
tors or  to  share  their  own  experiences, 
either  within  their  own  schools  or  with 
teachers  from  other  schools.  Time,  space, 
and  strong  norms  of  privacy  all  conspire 
to  discourage  sharing,  collaboration,  and  a 
sense  of  collective  responsibility  (Huber- 
man,  1993;  Little,  1990). 

Four  — teachers’  professional  education 
as  a series  of  discrete  steps.  Once  the 


pre-service  year  has  ended,  a teacher  is 
expected  to  know  how  to  teach.  The  con- 
tent of  post-certification  is  selected  and 
delivered  by  outside  “experts”  either 
back  at  the  university  or  in  a workshop 
format  (Cochran-Smith  & Little,  1992). 
Learning  is  seldom  collegially  shared 
and  supported.  The  structure  of  teachers’ 
work  in  schools  has  not  been  conducive 
to  their  professional  development  or  sat- 
isfaction, nor  has  it  taken  into  account 
the  importance  of  teachers’  contributions 
to  program  coherence  and  delivery  at  the 
school  level. 

In  this  article,  we  will  describe  the  work 
underway  with  the  Creating  a Culture  of 
Change  Initiative.  This  initiative  has 
arisen  from  the  Ontario  Teachers’  Feder- 
ation’s desire  to  change  the  images  of  the 
teaching  profession  as  described  above. 

Educators  who  work  in  schools  that 
are  learning  organizations  are  better  able 
to  provide  improved  learning  conditions 
for  students  (McLaughlin,  1993).  Educa- 
tors who  belong  to  “professional  commu- 
nities” that  form  along  common  interests 
and  concerns  across  school  boundaries 
are  able  to  acquire  important  pedagogical 
and  organizational  skills  that  may  not  be 
accessible  at  their  own  sites  (Lichten- 
stein, McLaughlin,  & Knudsen,  1992). 

The  Creating  a Culture  of  Change  Ini- 
tiative helps  Ontario  teachers  establish 
professional  communities  within  schools 
and  across  schools  in  the  province.  The 
“3C’s”  Initiative  provides  skills  training 
in  collaboration  and  communication,  and 
the  technology  and  opportunity  to  prac- 
tise those  skills  — so  that  teachers  can 
form  and  maintain  a variety  of  profes- 
sional communities  that  are  useful  to 
them.  These  communities  are  sources  of 
practical,  social,  intellectual,  and  moral 
support  and  of  professional  identity  for 
teachers.  They  can  be  formed  around 
shared  responsibility  for  students,  a com- 
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mon  philosophy  or  disciplinary  dis- 
course, or  a common  concern.  They  may 
be  school-  or  department-based  or  extend 
across  long  distances.  The  Initiative  legit- 
imizes the  experience  of  teachers  and  rec- 
ognizes and  develops  their  collective 
professional  commitment.  By  taking 
advantage  of  telecommunications  tech- 
nology, distance  becomes  a resource  at 
the  same  time  that  teachers’  sense  of  iso- 
lation is  diminished. 

Since  January  of  1993,  the  3C’s  Ini- 
tiative, which  is  funded  by  the  Ministry 
of  Education  and  Training  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  Ontario  Teachers’  Federa- 
tion, has  been  available  to  teachers  who 
are  interested  in  seeking  their  own  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  of  teaching  and 
learning.  Trained  facilitators  help  teach- 
ers and  other  educators  begin  the  process 
of  reflective,  collaborative  work  in  their 
schools.  A computer  network  allows 
teachers  to  share  program  and  instruc- 
tional strategies  across  school  settings. 
And  the  Initiative  also  informs  educators 
about  the  potentials  of  collaborative 
work  by  promoting  innovative  program 
ideas  across  the  province  through  print 
and  other  media. 

School-based  Initiatives 

Over  80  school-based  change  projects 
began  during  the  Initiative’s  first  year  of 
operation.  These  are  located  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary,  public  and  separate, 
English-  and  French-speaking  schools 
across  the  province.  Facilitators  work  to 
help  teachers  identify  a project  that  is 
meaningful  to  a significant  number  of 
school  staff,  and  then  aid  in  the  process 
of  carrying  it  through  — conducting 
research,  setting  priorities,  sharing 
responsibility,  establishing  new  lines  of 
communication  across  the  staff.  Facilita- 
tors help  teachers  and  administrators 
develop  collaborative  working  skills. 

The  43  trained  OTF  facilitators  work 
to  help  link  teachers  with  resources  and 
information  outside  of  their  schools,  but 
their  major  tasks  are  to  remind  teachers 
of  their  own  competence  and  to  help 
them  develop  their  own  leadership  skills. 
Because  many  principals  wish  to  work 
collaboratively  with  teachers  but  few 
have  experience  with  such  dynamics, 
facilitators  must  also  support  principals’ 
learning  of  new  skills  and  behaviours.  In 
most  cases,  school  staffs  discover  that 
much  more  is  involved  than  the  simple 


development  of  a new  school  program. 
Collaborative  work  takes  time,  skill, 
guidance,  practice,  and  a serious  recon- 
sideration of  the  hierarchical  and  frag- 
mented nature  of  some  long-standing 
professional  relationships. 

Facilitation  is  a complex  and  challeng- 
ing new  role  for  many  teacher-facilitators, 
involving  group  process,  consensus  build- 
ing, vision  building,  and  conflict  resolution 
skills  — well  beyond  the  consultant,  men- 
tor, and  coaching  roles  that  many  experi- 
enced earlier  in  their  careers.  Considerable 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  training  and 
working  to  establish  a “professional  com- 
munity” for  the  facilitators  themselves.  A 
facilitator  must  discover  how  a school 
really  “ticks”  — its  history,  culture,  per- 
sonalities, programs,  and  enduring  issues 
and  develop  a trusting  relationship  with 
school  teachers  and  administrators.  Facili- 
tators are  gratified  when  a school  staff 
begins  to  work  together  on  the  important 
issues,  because  tremendous  energy  is 
released  and  potential  opens  up  for  further 
change  and  growth. 

Examples  of  School  Initiatives 

Teachers  and  principal  at  Algonquin 
School,  Thunder  Bay,  are  focussing  on 
“mathematizing”  their  elementary  school. 
Their  initiative  began  with  discussion 
about  the  issues  surrounding  the  teaching 
of  math.  More  recently,  there  has  been  a 
move  towards  inquiry  where  the  basis  of 
their  talk  is  actual  classroom  experience 
and  children  at  work.  This  process  is 
enabling  the  teachers  at  Algonquin  to 
take  charge  of  their  professional  growth 
and  to  build  a professional  community 
within  the  school.  What  is  powerful 
about  the  Algonquin  story  is  the  signifi- 
cant amount  of  time  put  aside  for  dia- 
logue and  the  fact  that  it  is  sustained  and 
focussed. 

In  the  Carleton  Board,  near  Ottawa, 
another  initiative  is  just  commencing. 
Twenty-five  schools  face  the  daunting 
task  of  beginning  to  implement  outcomcs- 
based  learning  in  the  context  of  the  Com- 
mon Curriculum.  OTF  facilitators  Lynn 
Barber  and  Janet  Lamoureux  have 
worked  with  Shelley  LaCroix-Wilson  and 
Bonnie  Stevens  (Eastern  Program  Advi- 
sors) to  design  a process  that  enables 
those  entrusted  with  the  task  to  ensure 
that  all  teachers  have  an  opportunity  to 
have  some  ownership.  The  process  of 
implementation  will  be  a learning  process 


where  time  will  be  made  to  inquire,  dia- 
logue, and  reflect  on  a school-by-school 
basis.  Administrators  and  teachers  from 
each  of  the  25  schools  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  explore  what  it  would  take  to 
develop  a successful  initiative  in  their 
workplace  cultures.  The  teams  then  had 
an  opportunity  to  work  together  to 
explore  the  possibilities  of  engaging  their 
colleagues  in  a process  that  would  be 
grounded  in  student  need  and  would  hon- 
our the  adult  learners  in  each  community. 

In  nearby  Orleans,  Ecole  Secondaire 
Gameau  and  Ecole  Intermedaire  JLeo  D. 
Cote  are  working  together  with  OTF 
facilitator  Bernard  Roy  to  establish  a 
common  approach  to  the  Transition 
Years.  Teachers  from  both  schools  meet 
on  a regular  basis  to  establish  a co-opera- 
tive plan  whereby  all  teachers  involved 
will  interact  with  their  peers  to  provide 
the  best  pedagogical  approach.  This  year 
the  staff  continue  their  collaborative 
quest  with  particular  attention  to  teach- 
ing training,  the  development  of  peda- 
gogical strategies,  the  involvement  of  the 
community,  and  student  participation. 
The  project  is  strongly  supported  by  the 
principals  but  is  teacher-driven. 

The  Electronic  Network 

The  3C’s  electronic  network  responds  to 
teachers’  needs  to  communicate  with  a 
larger  and  more  diverse  group  of  educa- 
tors than  just  the  staff  at  their  own 
schools.  The  network  minimizes  time 
and  space  constraints,  including  teachers 
in  remote  areas  and  allowing  busy  teach- 
ers to  check  in  with  their  colleagues  as 
their  work  schedules  permit.  Reading 
and  contributing  to  focussed  English, 
French,  and  bilingual  “conferences” 
allow  teachers  to  establish  “professional 
communities”  around  issues  and  topics 
they  find  important. 

Any  Ontario  teacher  who  has  a com- 
puter, a modem,  and  access  to  a tele- 
phone line  can  link  into  the  electronic 
village.  The  network  utilizes  “open  sys- 
tems” so  that  users  can  connect  to  exist- 
ing on-line  libraries,  databases,  and  other 
communications  systems.  Over  4,000 
teachers,  school  and  board  administra- 
tors, and  other  educators  from  across  the 
province  are  signed  up  for  participation 
on  the  electronic  network,  and  the  vol- 
ume of  messages  increases  every  month. 
Participants  discuss  such  issues  as  Tran- 
sition Years,  evaluation  and  assessment. 
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technologies  across  the  curriculum,  envi- 
ronmental and  global  education,  second 
language  instruction,  formative  years, 
conflict  resolution,  school  leadership, 
and  teacher  research. 

The  quality  of  discourse  is  becoming 
increasingly  complex  as  participants  gain 
confidence  and  experience  with  the 
medium.  Some  typical  examples  of  mes- 
sages follow. 

“Has  anyone  developed  telecommunica- 
tions projects  for  native  studies  for  their 
classes?  If  so,  I’d  be  interested  in  knowing 
what  you’re  doing.  Thanks.”  (Janet  Jordan 
in  the  Native  Studies  computer  confer- 
ence) 

“Any  suggestions  for  putting  students  who 
have  behavioral  problems  or  who  are 
attention  deficit  in  charge  of  their  own 
behaviour  without  the  climate  of  the 
whole  class  being  sacrificed?”  (Sheryl  Lit- 
tle in  the  Students  in  Charge  computer 
conference) 

“In  Grey  County  we  have  recently 
changed  the  focus  of  our  parent  groups. 
The  groups  referred  to  as  School  Advisory 
Councils  are  composed  of  parents,  staff, 
AND  business,  police,  service  clubs  and 
other  reps.  The  idea  is  to  start  to  build  a 
sense  of  trust  and  partnership.  There  is  an 
African  proverb  that  says,  ‘It  takes  a vil- 
lage to  raise  a child.’  The  proverb  is  the 
essence  of  what  we  are  trying  to  accom- 
plish ...”  (Jim  Dawson  in  the  Community 
computer  conference) 

“Learned  helplessness  is  a concept  that 
goes  way  beyond  the  classroom.  It’s  a 
self-perception  fostered  by  the  family  and 
the  media  ...  a cultural  thing.  Seligman 
wrote  in  his  early  days  about  anxiety.  The 
impact  of  anxiety  on  brain  functioning  and 
social  skills  is  critical  to  attention,  memo- 
ry, and  motivation.  Many  people  are  just 
not  aware  of  its  power.  Its  impact  on 
learning  skills  is  confirmed  by  research.” 
(Trish  Lorraine  the  Evaluation  computer 
conference) 

Communication 

Although  work  in  the  field  has  been  in 
progress  for  little  more  than  a year,  much 
is  already  being  learned  by  Initiative  par- 
ticipants. It  is  clear  that  there  is  consider- 
able potential  to  build  a unique  and 
much-needed  body  of  information  about 
what  is  working  across  the  province  in 
terms  of  collaboration,  facilitation, 
change,  the  culture  of  the  workplace,  and 
the  construction  of  professional  knowl- 
edge through  the  electronic  network.  The 
purpose  of  the  communications  compo- 
nent is  to  inform  the  teaching  population 


of  the  work  of  the  3C’s  and  this  body  of 
knowledge  and  experience. 

The  communications  aspect  of  Creat- 
ing a Culture  of  Change  provides  teach- 
ers with  a series  of  print,  video,  and 
television  materials.  The  newsletter 
Teachers  in  Charge/Les  profs  a la  barre 
encourages  teachers  to  share  informa- 
tion, experiences,  and  successes.  Flyers 
and  posters  encourage  teachers  to  regis- 
ter and  get  involved.  A partnership  with 
TVOntario  focusses  on  the  celebration  of 
school  initiatives  and  on  the  process  of 
change  through  skill-building  activities. 
A series  of  radio  interviews  and  articles 
in  newspapers  has  been  produced  to 
inform  the  community  of  the  changes 
and  activities  that  are  happening  in 
schools. 

More  informally,  resources  are  made 
available  to  school-based  projects  by 
3C’s  facilitators  and  to  network  users  by 
the  moderators  and  other  participants. 

As  Creating  a Culture  of  Change  be- 
comes more  visible  to  educators  across 
the  province,  the  purpose  of  the  commu- 
nications component  begins  to  change 
from  promotional  to  educational.  More 
and  more  we  are  looking  to  change  atti- 
tudes and  beliefs  through  the  modelling 
and  demonstration  of  fine  examples  of 
collaborative  enterprise  from  across  the 
province.  Simultaneously,  Creating  a Cul- 
ture Change  personnel  are  building  a 
unique  body  of  knowledge  about  work- 
place culture,  classroom  inquiry,  teachers’ 
professional  learning,  and  constructing 
knowledge  on  an  electronic  network.  To 
this  end,  differing  publications  and  com- 
munication strategies  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly necessary.  Examples  of  these 
include  a forthcoming  partnership  with 
the  Institute  of  Cultural  Affairs  Canada. 
A special  edition  of  their  magazine 
Edges,  entitled  “Creating  a Culture  of 
Change,”  will  be  made  available  to  every 
teacher  in  the  province.  This  successful 
partnership-in-the-making  is  an  example 
of  the  type  of  complementary  relation- 
ship that  OTF  seeks  in  supporting  the 
work  of  Creating  a Culture  of  Change. 

Conclusion 

The  3C’s  Initiative  is  one  example  of  a 
broad  trend  in  North  American  schools 
to  increase  teachers’  capacities  to  control 
their  own  professional  development  and 
to  make  more  informed  decisions  about 
what  occurs  in  their  own  schools  and 
classrooms.  What  is  unique  about  the 
3C’s  Initiative  is  the  extent  to  which 


teachers,  rather  than  Initiative  staff, 
determine  what  issues  are  important  and 
which  directions  are  worth  pursuing. 
Teachers,  not  academics  or  other  outside 
experts,  co-ordinate  the  Initiative  and 
serve  as  trained  facilitators  and  electron- 
ic network  moderators.  And  both  facili- 
tators and  electronic  network  moderators 
are  widely  available  to  teachers  across 
the  province,  not  just  within  a single 
board  or  region  and  not  just  to  a select 
few  pilot  sites.  Components  are  comple- 
mentary: the  facilitation  component  is 
predicated  on  the  belief  that  teacher 
development  is  most  effective,  and  col- 
laborative work  most  necessary,  when  it 
concerns  the  real,  immediate  needs  of 
students  in  a school.  The  electronic  net- 
work allows  teachers  to  interact  with  a 
larger  and  more  diverse  group  of  educa- 
tors than  just  the  staff  in  their  own 
schools,  permitting  the  possibility  for 
extended  relationships  based  on  more 
personal  or  specialized  interests.  The 
communication  strategy  seeks  to  model 
and  demonstrate  for  all  of  the  profession 
the  learning  and  discoveries  that  emerge 
from  the  school  sites  and  electronic  net- 
work. 

Unique  by  way  of  its  emphasis  on 
grass-roots  participation  and  its  three 
complementary  strands  of  emphasis. 
Creating  a Culture  of  Change  is  tied  to 
systemic  change.  It  is  hard  for  a group  of 
teachers  to  build  a collaborative  enter- 
prise if  the  principal  is  not  willing  or 
able  to  support  the  work.  It  is  difficult 
for  a principal  and  his  or  her  colleagues 
to  build  common  purpose  if  the  school 
board  administration  and  or  local  federa- 
tion are  not  actively  supportive  of  these 
endeavours.  In  many  ways,  the  Ontario 
Teachers’  Federation  is  uniquely  posi- 
tioned, being  neither  the  Ministry’s 
agent,  nor  the  bargaining  agent,  nor  the 
trustees’  agent  to  promote  such  a sys- 
temic and  collaborative  venture. 

Implications:  Early  lessons 

Although  this  initiative  has  only  been 
active  in  the  field  for  little  more  than  a 
year,  patterns  of  experience  are  already 
beginning  to  emerge.  For  example: 

1.  Learning,  for  adults  and  for  children, 
requires  sustained,  meaningful,  and 
caring  relationships  with  others. 

2.  Traditions  of  privacy  and  isolation 
among  teachers  can  be  replaced  by 
shared  ownership  of  issues  and  a desire 
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to  work  together  as  colleagues.  Such 
work  is  often  difficult  and  requires  sus- 
tained time  and  effort. 

3.  Teachers  are  willing  and  able  to  share 
responsibility  for  the  operation  of  the 
school.  They  are  able  to  research, 
plan,  construct,  implement,  evaluate, 
and  improve  teaching  practices  and 
procedures. 

4.  Teachers  are  willing  and  able  to  work 
with  the  community  to  build  a com- 
mon vision  and  undertake  a collabora- 
tive initiative. 

5.  Lack  of  time  for  reflection  and  con- 
versation is  a serious  impediment  to 
building  collaborative  workplace  cul- 
tures. Consideration  has  to  be  given  to 
site  structure  of  the  school  day  and 
school  year. 


6.  A sizable  and  growing  number  of 
educators  require  the  assistance  of 
communications  available  through 
electronic  media  to  acquire  the  infor- 
mation necessary  for  change.  Teach- 
ers are  willing  and  able  to  create 
sophisticated  learning  communities 
through  the  use  of  technology. 

7.  Creating  a Culture  of  Change  is  begin- 
ning to  develop  a unique  to  Ontario 
school-based  body  of  knowledge  that 
encompasses  facilitation  of  teacher- 
based  initiatives,  moderation  of  teach- 
er-networked educational  conferences, 
and  the  ability  to  build  collaborative 
learning  communities. 
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Moving  from  Prescribed 
to  Personal  Pedagogies 

Teachers  as  Classroom  Researchers 


Sharon  M.  Abbey 

Lecturer 

Faculty  of  Education,  Brock  University 
St.  Catherines,  Ontario 

This  article  charts  the  three-year  collabo- 
rative experience  of  eight  women  who 
enrolled  in  additional  qualification 
courses  for  junior  education.  As  course 
facilitator,  I invited  participants  to  share 
in  the  design  of  this  course  and  I encour- 
aged them  to  pose  problems,  identify  dis- 
crepancies between  their  beliefs  and  their 
practices,  and  connect  critical  analysis 
with  experiences  of  actual  classroom 
phenomena.  I encouraged  them  to  chal- 
lenge the  routine  status  quo,  and  attempt 
to  make  visible  something  they  had 
taken  for  granted  about  their  teaching 
and  learning.  Throughout  the  course, 
each  member  was  also  encouraged  to 
keep  reflective  observations  in  a journal. 


We  met  weekly  for  intense  conversa- 
tions in  my  living  room.  Over  time,  we 
formed  a trusting,  reciprocal  bond  and 
grew  as  a community  of  learners  who  em- 
powered each  other  to  undertake  a series 
of  successful  action  research  projects  that 
made  a difference  for  both  our  students 
and  ourselves.  These  projects  focussed 
on  such  topics  as  mentorship  with  a 
beginning  teacher,  holistic  methods  and 
implementation,  an  integrated  model  for 
spelling,  whole-language  accountability, 
group  interaction  strategics,  effective 
programming  for  attention-deficit  stu- 
dents, and  independent  writing  skills. 

Our  dialogue  allowed  us  a glimpse  of 
the  subjective  side  of  self  and  others  that 
is  usually  concealed  from  public  view  - 
our  hopes,  frustrations,  insecurities,  ideals, 
disappoinUnenLs.  In  this  way,  theory  was 
forced  to  share  the  floor  with  personal 
knowledge  (Florio-Ruane,  1991),  and  I 
was  able  to  step  out  of  my  role  as  “expert" 


in  order  to  take  my  rightful  place  on  the 
learning  continuum  beside  the  others. 

Emerging  Themes  from 
Conversations  and  Journal  Entries 

1)  The  Elusive  Nature  of  Research 

Questions 

Sharon  — “I  began  to  wonder  whether  we 

would  ever  get  this  project  off  the  ground." 

Identifying  a relevant  classroom  inquiry 
was  a challenging,  unfamiliar  task  for 
these  teachers  who  viewed  themselves  as 
curriculum-deliverers  rather  than  as  the- 
ory-makers or  curriculum-builders.  For 
the  most  part,  they  were  locked  into  the 
mode  of  “how  to  teach”  a skill  or  con- 
cept rather  than  “how  to  investigate”  a 
curriculum  component.  They  did  not  see 
how  theory  and  practice  could  be  con- 
nected or  how  this  connection  was  rele- 
vant to  them. 

In  the  end,  the  teachers  seemed  sur- 
prised that  their  projects  all  involved  an 
clement  of  justification  — preiving  some- 
thing to  themselves.  I pointed  out  dial  it 
was  certainly  legitimate  to  focus  their 
action  research  on  themselves  and  how 
they  were  changing  as  a result  of  their 
classroom  research  as  well.  Although 
they  set  out  to  change  a part  of  their  pro- 
gram or  their  students'  behaviour,  their 
research  had  a significant  impact  on  their 
own  actions  and  attitudes. 
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2)  Confronting  the  Power  Hierarchy 

Carolyn  F.  — “I  like  the  feeling  that  there 

is  no  right  or  wrong  way  but  just  whatever 

works  for  you  and  your  students.  That’s 

how  it  should  be,  but  many  teachers  are 

afraid  to  take  that  stand.” 

If  we  were  to  truly  establish  a reciprocal, 
collaborative  learning  partnership,  I had 
to  provide  the  model  by  giving  up  con- 
trol of  the  agenda.  My  early  journal 
notes  reveal  my  concern  that  we  were 
getting  “off-track”  and  not  “accomplish- 
ing” what  I expected.  I often  felt  guilty 
and  unorganized.  I was  not  sure  I could 
trust  the  commitment  of  these  teachers  to 
keep  themselves  structured  and  on-task. 
Although  I encouraged  the  teachers  to 
take  ownership  of  the  course,  I wasn’t 
quite  prepared  or  skilled  at  giving  up  the 
reins. 

When  I shared  my  apprehensions  with 
the  group,  they  assured  me  that  the  for- 
mat was  “working”  and  that  they  wished 
that  they  were  given  this  kind  of  control 
in  their  schools.  This  prompted  us  to 
uncover  stories  about  how  we  had  all 
been  provoked  to  tears  by  principals  at 
some  point  in  our  careers.  As  a result, 
the  group  considered  ways  to  encourage 
their  students  to  take  more  ownership  of 
their  learning  as  well.  They  decided  to 
ask  students  for  their  opinions  about 
what  was  working  in  the  classroom  and 
what  needed  to  be  changed.  The  follow- 
ing week  our  conversation  was  filled 
with  excitement  about  the  perceptions 
and  insights  of  students.  They  could 
indeed  show  us  the  way!  The  teachers 
were  now  challenged  to  consider  how 
much  control  they  were  willing  to  take 
for  their  own  learning  and  curriculum 
development.  This  represented  a major 
leap  for  all  of  us. 

We  became  aware  that  we  were  re- 
shaping our  concept  of  curriculum  and 
that  much  of  it  was  actually  centred  with- 
in our  personal  histories  and  relation- 
ships. The  shared  text  we  created  with 
others  was  in  fact  our  most  significant 
curriculum.  At  the  same  time,  we  began 
to  confront  the  hidden  curriculum  that 
reproduced  established  power  structures 
and  linear  ways  of  knowing  in  education- 
al settings  and  encouraged  compliance 
and  silenced  voices  of  both  students  and 
teachers.  Predetermined  outcomes  out- 
lined in  traditional  curriculum  materials 
served  to  limit  our  sense  of  ownership 
and  participation  in  what  we  learned  and 
what  we  taught.  We  challenged  ourselves 


to  unleash  the  possibilities  within  our- 
selves, to  refuse  the  silences,  and  to  create 
new  knowledge. 

3)  Image  of  Self  as  an  Empowered 
Learner 

Kelly  — “I  am  now  willing  to  admit  when 
I don’t  know  and  to  seek  answers  by  ask- 
ing others  in  the  group.” 

At  first,  our  conversations  centred  on 
“my”  selected  readings,  and  the  group  of 
teachers  seemed  defensive  and  doubtful 
of  their  ability  as  scholars.  Some  con- 
fessed that  they  were  “not  good  readers” 
because  they  found  the  journal  articles 
slow  to  process  and  difficult  to  under- 
stand. They  assumed  the  others  were 
more  skilled  and  proficient.  However, 
they  became  more  comfortable  when  I 
pointed  out  that  the  materials  were 
intended  as  an  intellectual  struggle  and 
that  discordance  and  upheaval  were  signs 
of  growth.  It  would  appear  that  these 
adults  learners  were  just  as  fragile,  inse- 
cure, and  dependent  on  authorities  as 
young  students  often  are.  It  is  up  to 
teachers  to  break  this  cycle  and  to  do  so 
we  need  to  begin  with  ourselves. 

The  next  week,  rather  than  discuss 
readings,  I invited  everyone  to  tell  us 
about  their  day  in  school.  Immediately 
the  conversation  began  to  hum  and  to 
take  on  a new  dimension  of  energy  and 
spirit.  It  was  clearly  evident  that  these 
teachers  were  much  more  interested  in 
the  concrete  text  of  their  own  day-to-day 
experiences  than  in  the  theoretical  text  of 
distanced  others.  When  I pointed  out  that 
the  tone  of  this  dialogue  was  somewhat 
negative,  the  teachers  insisted  that  this 
was  important  to  them  and  that  there  was 
no  other  forum  available  to  release  these 
frustrations.  Criticisms  must  be  valued  as 
a legitimate  analysis  of  school  culture. 
Eventually,  I learned  to  assign  fewer 
readings  and  instead  suggested  that  we 
look  for  ways  of  connecting  our  own 
experiences  to  what  we  were  reading. 
From  this  point  on,  personal  anecdotes 
became  a vital  part  of  our  discussions, 
the  tone  became  more  positive  and  the 
readings  less  intimidating. 

4)  Reflection  for  Personal  Growth 

Nancy  — “If  I hadn’t  written  my  reflec- 
tions, I would  not  have  seen  the  patterns 
that  were  emerging.  I found  my  metaphor 
as  a ‘touchstone’.” 


Journal  writing  was  approached  with 
much  reluctance  by  everyone  at  first. 
Ironically,  the  journal  became  the  place 
where  everyone  privately  vented  their 
concerns  about  journalling.  Over  time, 
however,  they  began  to  describe  class- 
room events,  to  identify  and  explain  new 
insights,  and  to  decide  how  to  change  or 
revise  classroom  actions.  Through  their 
reflective  writing,  these  teachers  eventu- 
ally were  able  to  connect  their  beliefs, 
actions,  and  intentions  and  to  uncover 
their  implicit  theories.  Journals  offered 
opportunities  to  examine  the  self  in  order 
to  make  critical,  creative,  and  deliberate 
choices. 

5)  Peer,  Self,  and  Student  Validation 

Kelly  — “The  isolation  is  no  longer  there. 

I have  found  people  who  are  just  as  pas- 
sionate and  committed  to  the  job  as  I am.” 

As  the  group  began  to  validate  their  own 
voices,  opinions,  and  personal  assess- 
ments of  themselves  as  learners,  they 
questioned  the  purpose  of  grades  and  the 
merits  of  comparing  students’  perfor- 
mance. How  valid  is  the  judgment  of 
another  person’s  learning?  Several  of  the 
teachers  acknowledged  that  they  felt 
guilty  if  they  did  not  use  test  scores. 
They  felt  that  their  own  informed  opin- 
ions would  not  be  trusted.  They  did  not 
value  their  anecdotal  records  as  disci- 
plined inquiry. 

Recognizing  that  their  own  personal 
knowledge  was  typically  devalued  by 
school  administrators  and  course  instruc- 
tors caused  these  teachers  to  consider 
how  seldom  they  themselves  invited  stu- 
dents into  the  educational  conversation. 
It  is  difficult  to  overcome  the  hierarchi- 
cal mind-set  in  favour  of  a more  recipro- 
cal collaborative  framework.  Conse- 
quently, they  challenged  themselves  to 
work  through  their  own  doubts  and  mis- 
conceptions about  how  valid  students’ 
impressions  of  themselves  could  be  by 
building  questionnaires  or  surveys  of  stu- 
dent attitudes  into  their  action  research. 

As  evaluation  strategies  took  on  more 
of  a subjective  interactive  focus,  these 
teachers  became  more  concerned  with 
validating  authentic  learning  “with”  their 
students  rather  than  making  objective 
judgments  “on”  their  students.  For  exam- 
ple, Sandy  asked  her  students  what  they 
felt  teachers  expected  of  them.  Based  on 
their  responses,  she  took  a harder  look  at 
herself  and  examined  the  ways  she  could 
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change  in  order  to  improve  the  learning 
environment  of  the  class.  She  also  asked 
her  principal  to  listen  to  what  her  stu- 
dents had  to  say.  As  a result  of  this  col- 
laborative reflection  with  her  students, 
she  decided  to  give  fewer  directions, 
shorten  lessons,  focus  on  her  voice,  and 
cover  less  material. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  make  connec- 
tions to  our  own  way  of  learning  as 
adults.  Carolyn  K.  acknowledged  that 
she  needed  the  praise  and  recognition  of 
others  to  nurture  her  own  growth  and 
confidence.  Kelly  often  spoke  of  feeling 
isolated  in  her  school.  She  wondered 
who  really  cared  what  she  did  in  her 
class.  Others  agreed  that  administrators 
and  colleagues  rarely  seemed  interested 
in  seeking  our  advice  or  listening  to  our 
opinions.  We  all  agreed  that  the  most 
significant  aspect  of  our  Tuesday  nights 
together  was  our  willingness  to  give 
space  and  voice  to  each  other’s  concerns, 
questions,  and  accomplishments.  Brenda 
and  Carolyn  F.  remarked  on  how  ener- 
gized they  were  on  Wednesdays  after  our 
meetings. 

In  addition,  several  of  the  teachers 
began  to  share  their  journals  with  each 
other,  to  write  comments,  and  to  respond 
to  each  other’s  inner  feelings  and  needs. 
Others  arranged  reciprocal  classroom 
visits  and  invited  colleagues  to  watch 
them  teach.  By  initiating  peer  collabora- 
tion within  their  schools,  the  group  found 
another  significant  opportunity  to  nurture 
personal  growth. 

6)  Confidence  and  Self-esteem 

Jean  — “I  felt  woefully  inadequate.  Many 

of  the  things  I was  being  exposed  to  were 

not  connecting  with  anything  I knew  or 

was  doing.” 

As  long  as  teachers  are  encouraged  to 
remain  isolated  in  classrooms,  they  will 
not  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  opportu- 
nities to  build  collaborative  communities 
in  which  to  uncover  and  examine  the 
educational  rituals  and  procedures  that 
are  assumed  to  be  fixed  and  unchange- 
able. Teachers  must  talk  to  each  other 
and  be  open  to  critical  reflection  and 
challenging  innovations.  Several  mem- 
bers of  our  group  repeatedly  talked  about 
deliberately  hiding  or  down-playing  their 
enthusiasm  or  expertise.  They  were 
afraid  of  being  ridiculed  or  ostracized  by 
other  staff  members.  Others  doubted 
their  ability  and  feared  that  their  inade- 
quacies would  eventually  be  exposed. 


Both  perspectives  serve  to  isolate,  debili- 
tate, and  devalue  our  work  as  teachers. 
As  teachers  work  to  build  trust  and 
respect,  they  will  become  more  open  to 
listen  to  and  learn  from  each  other. 

Teacher-directed  Research: 
Implications  and  Issues 

Educational  research  has  generally  been 
kept  removed  from  the  realm  of  class- 
room teachers.  The  jargon  alone  conjures 
up  a certain  mystique  and  distancing. 
The  assumption  is  that  someone  else 
owns  this  unfamiliar  language  and  there- 
fore that  someone  else  is  the  expert. 
However,  unless  classroom  teachers  are 
invited  into  this  type  of  interrogative  dia- 
logue, many  teachers  will  remain  suspi- 
cious and  cynical  of  a research  process 
they  feel  they  have  no  access  to. 

In  addition,  traditional  teacher-super- 
vision procedures  have  given  teachers 
strong  messages  that  they  are  expected  to 
be  technical  experts  in  their  field  and  to 
know  everything  that  is  considered  rele- 
vant. As  a result,  teachers  view  them- 
selves as  consumers  of  knowledge,  hide 
their  inadequacies,  and  become  fearful 
that  their  lack  of  understanding  will  be 
discovered.  As  Cochran-Smith  & Lytle 
(1992)  point  out,  “because  educational 
research  is  rarely  presented  to  teachers  as 
value  laden  and  socially  constructed, 
teachers  are  not  encouraged  to  interro- 
gate its  premises  and  relevance  for  their 
own  situation”  (p.  304).  Asking  ques- 
tions becomes  risky  and  even  inappropri- 
ate. Constructing  ideas  and  creating 
innovative  teaching  experiences  is  sel- 
dom encouraged.  Consequently,  teachers 
become  closed  to  each  other  and  miss 
vital  opportunities  to  enter  into  collabo- 
rative research  acts.  Conflicts  and  dis- 
crepancies go  underground  and  turn  into 
stressful  tensions  and  insecurities  rather 
than  unfolding  as  they  should  into  ener- 
gizing professional  struggles,  conversa- 
tions, and  debates. 

The  type  of  research  that  classroom 
teachers  conduct  may  be  substantially 
different  from  that  of  university-based 
researchers  (Cochran-Smith  & Lytle, 
1993)  but  not  necessarily  less  significant 
or  relevant.  Teachers  arc  constrained  by 
timetables  and  teaching  schedules.  Their 
research  must  fit  into  available  moments 
and  emerge  from  issues  in  their  immedi- 
ate context  — perceived  discrepancies 
between  ideals  and  realities.  As  well, 
applications  of  their  findings  arc  intend- 


ed mostly  for  personal  use.  Their  work 
tends  to  be  subjective  and  interpretive 
rather  than  global  and  abstract.  It  is  this 
practical  nature  of  their  research  that 
should  encourage  us  to  pursue  more  of  it. 

Summary 

The  action  research  initially  intended  as 
a course  assignment  ultimately  became  a 
collaborative  search  for  the  meaning  in 
our  working  lives.  In  the  end,  the  pro- 
jects that  were  completed  by  members  of 
the  group  were  not  undertaken  to  prove 
something  to  me  as  the  course  leader. 
Rather,  the  data  collected  informed  their 
own  practice,  served  real  purposes,  and 
lead  to  authentic  rather  than  superficial 
inquiries  into  educational  structures  and 
discourses.  These  teachers  became  aware 
that  they  are  shaped  by  their  experiences 
and  are  also  active  agents  who  can  make 
decisions  and  connections  based  on  these 
experiences.  When  teachers  share  the 
data  they  have  accumulated  and  prob- 
lematize  what  has  been  taken  for  granted 
or  left  out,  they  make  their  own  knowl- 
edge more  visible  and  change  their  rela- 
tionship to  educational  reform  and  to  the 
power  hierarchy  within  the  system. 

According  to  Griffiths  and  Tann 
(1992),  “reflection  relies  on  an  ability  to 
uncover  one’s  own  personal  theories  and 
to  make  them  explicit”  (p.  72).  Through 
our  journal  writing,  data  collections,  and 
collaborative  conversations,  our  actions 
become  an  expression  of  our  theories  and 
the  boundaries  between  these  personal 
and  public  domains  become  blurred. 
Action  research  has  helped  us  theorize 
from  our  practice  and  our  experience  and 
redefine  teaching  as  an  autonomous  fomi 
of  inquiry. 
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Professional  Sharing 
and  Teacher  Growth 

Recommendations  for  In-service  Presenters 


John  A.  Ross 

Head,  OISE  Trent  Valley  Centre 
Peterborough,  Ontario 

In-service  presenters  should  give  every- 
one an  opportunity  to  share  with  sympa- 
thetic colleagues  the  joys  and  tribulations 
of  life  in  classrooms  because  it  will  help 
them  become  better  teachers.  In  fact, 
many  presenters  have  found  that  if  they 
do  not  allow  a time  for  sharing,  the  par- 
ticipants will  simply  take  it.  In  this  arti- 
cle, I will  say  what  I think  professional 
sharing  is,  indicate  why  it  helps  teachers 
become  more  complete  professionals, 
and  offer  some  suggestions  for  PD  ses- 
sions presenters. 

What  is  Professional  Sharing? 

Professional  sharing  is  a special  form  of 
teacher-talk.  I define  it  as  a learning 
activity  in  which  teachers  take  turns 
exchanging  reflective  reports  of  their 
experience.  It  is  very  similar  to  what 
some  teachers  describe  as  “war  stories,” 
a martial  metaphor  for  the  struggle  of 
teachers  against  the  forces  that  distract 
students  from  learning. 

Professional  sharing  consists  of  narra- 
tives, often  vividly  told,  in  which  teach- 
ers describe  everyday  events.  In  these 
tales  the  key  actor  is  a teacher  confronted 
by  a routine  problem  or  by  an  extraordi- 
nary situation  in  which  the  routine  is  writ 
large.  The  actions  of  the  teacher  and 
reactions  of  other  players  spin  out  the 
plot.  Sometimes  there  is  a resolution  (the 
teacher  is  vindicated  or  the  forces  of  evil 
triumph)  and  sometimes  not  (life  goes  on 
with  a dilemma  lurking  in  the  back- 
ground). 

Professional  sharing  differs  from 
telling  war  stories  in  two  important  ways. 
The  first  difference  is  that  feelings  domi- 
nate in  war  stories.  There  is  a passion  to 
them  which  is  undiluted  by  cool  appraisal. 


Stories  of  professional  experiences  are 
marked  by  feelings,  but  the  emotional 
sparks  illuminate  a quest  for  meaning. 
Professional  sharing  is  about  trying  to 
understand.  The  second  difference  is  the 
response  the  story  types  evoke.  The 
appropriate  response  to  war  stories  is 
empathy  — the  listener  offers  the  conso- 
lation of  a therapist  or  the  affirmation  of  a 
co-conspirator.  Telling  war  stories  is  not 
really  an  exchange  because  the  story  is 
complete  once  told,  even  if  listeners 
respond  with  similar  tales  of  their  own.  In 
contrast,  stories  of  teaching  told  in  profes- 
sional settings  are  jointly  constructed.  The 
listeners  help  build  the  story  by  probing 
for  further  details  about  the  story,  suggest- 
ing linkages  to  shared  histories,  seeking 
rationales  for  behaviour,  and  ascribing 
meanings  to  actions. 

How  Does  Professional  Sharing 
Contribute  to  Teacher  Growth? 

Becoming  a professional  teacher  is  a 
lengthy  process  that  begins  in  the  earliest 
years  of  being  a pupil.  Beliefs,  values, 
and  practices  gradually  coalesce  into  a 
stable  conception  of  what  an  effective 
teacher  is  and  does.  This  orientation 
grows  through  a process  of  accretion 
(new  methods  are  added  to  the  old)  and 
change  (new  ideas  replace  the  old).  Pro- 
fessional sharing  can  contribute  to  both 
forms  of  growth.  For  example,  when 
talking  to  colleagues,  teachers  often  pick 
up  handy  hints  on  specific  tactics  that 
can  be  adopted  without  disrupting  other 
practices.  But  it  is  when  there  is  a need 
for  growth  through  change  that  the  great- 
est benefits  of  professional  sharing  can 
be  found. 

Growth  through  change  begins  when 
one  conception  of  teaching  challenges 
another.  It  is  a multi-stage  process.  Pro- 
fessional sharing  can  provide  support  for 
the  accomplishment  of  each  stage. 

The  first  stage  is  dissonance.  A teach- 


er becomes  aware  of  his  or  her  current 
practice,  expresses  dissatisfaction  with 
some  aspect  of  it,  and  recognizes  an  alter- 
native which  is  potentially  more  attrac- 
tive. In  sharing  experiences  with  other 
teachers,  hidden  beliefs  become  public 
for  oneself  as  well  as  others  (awareness); 
by  defending  positions  in  response  to 
comments  from  colleagues,  the  limits  of 
current  practices  become  visible  (dissatis- 
faction); and  listening  to  others  provides 
descriptions  of  other  ways  of  proceeding 
(recognition  of  alternatives). 

This  initial  stage  will  not  produce 
change  unless  it  leads  to  synthesis,  a new 
understanding  which  integrates  elements 
of  the  old  practices  with  the  new.  Profes- 
sional sharing  can  help  in  this  stage 
when  colleagues  give  specific  advice  on 
how  specific  deficiencies  in  the  narra- 
tor’s practice  can  be  remedied  or  when 
the  story-teller  begins  to  think  out  loud 
about  how  divergent  notions  can  be 
brought  together. 

The  third  stage  in  growth  through 
change  is  experimenting  with  new  con- 
ceptions in  one’s  own  classroom.  Talk- 
ing to  peers  can  be  helpful  in  this  phase 
by  providing  emotional  support  (change 
is  trying)  and  by  suggesting  criteria  that 
can  be  used  to  judge  whether  the  new 
approach  works.  Knowing  that  there  will 
be  an  opportunity  to  share  increases  the 
likelihood  that  experiments  will  be 
attempted. 

Last,  reflection  on  the  results  of  trying 
out  new  ideas  in  the  field  leads  to  long- 
term integration  as  the  elements  that 
worked  become  part  of  the  teacher’s  new 
repertoire.  In  this  final  stage,  colleagues 
can  give  advice  on  how  to  generalize 
from  particular  experiences  and  suggest 
how  unforseen  consequences  could  be 
handled. 

What  Does  Research  Say 
About  Professional  Sharing? 

The  research  that  Ellen  Regan  and  I have 
been  doing  in  the  field  (see,  for  example, 
Ross  & Regan,  1993)  suggests  that  cer- 
tain forms  of  professional  sharing  have  a 
greater  impact  than  others.  Over  a two- 
year  period,  we  recorded  practitioners 
when  they  were  working  in  small  groups 
during  workshops.  We  then  measured 
how  much  each  participant  had  learned 
during  the  in-service  program  and  related 
it  to  what  they  said  in  the  taped  conver- 
sations. We  were  especially  interested  in 
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distinguishing  when  learning  occurred: 
was  it  when  telling  one’s  own  story  or 
when  listening  to  the  stories  of  others? 

We  found  that  telling  a story  con- 
tributed to  the  story-teller’s  learning.  But 
those  who  recounted  their  experiences 
learned  from  the  telling  only  if  they 
interrupted  their  narratives  to  reflect  on 
what  the  stories  meant.  It  was  the  combi- 
nation of  stories  with  interpretations,  not 
the  stories  themselves,  that  made  the  dif- 
ference. 

We  also  found  that  those  who  listened 
to  the  tales  learned  as  well.  We  were  sur- 
prised to  find  that  listening  had  a greater 
impact  on  in-service  learning  than  telling. 
But  this  listening  had  to  be  active.  Lis- 
tener achievement  was  highest  when  the 
listener  joined  in  the  story  by  asking 
questions,  making  constructive  sugges- 
tions about  other  strategies,  relating  sim- 
ilar experiences,  sharing  the  feelings  of 
the  narrator,  and  linking  the  events  and 
outcomes  of  the  story  to  the  concepts  of 
the  in-service.  It  was  not  hearing  the 
story  that  mattered  but  trying  to  make 
sense  of  it.  Again  it  was  the  combination 
of  stories  with  interpretations,  not  the 
stories  themselves,  that  made  the  differ- 
ence. 

What  Can  PD  Presenters  Do 
to  Make  Professional  Sharing 
Productive? 

Since  professional  sharing  has  a powerful 
effect  on  teacher  learning,  the  thoughtful 
PD  presenter  will  do  whatever  he  or  she 
can  to  stimulate,  support,  and  direct  the 
process.  Here  are  four  practical  sugges- 
tions for  making  teachers’  inclination  to 
share  their  professional  experiences  an 
overt  in-service  strategy: 

1)  Assign  teachers  to  groups. 

Obviously  there  will  be  more  profession- 
al sharing  if  teachers  are  in  small  groups 
for  a substantial  portion  of  the  session 
than  if  they  are  interacting  only  with  the 
PD  presenter  in  whole-group  format. 
When  PD  presenters  ask  teachers  to 
arrange  themselves  in  groups,  the  result  is 
usually  friendship  circles.  This  arrange- 
ment has  its  place  but  friendship  groups 
are  less  likely  to  promote  learning  than 
other  clusters.  The  principle  of  organiza- 
tion is  social  rather  than  pedagogical  and 
the  range  of  new  ideas  is  likely  to  be  lim- 
ited. Two  other  formations  arc  prefer- 
able. 


a)  Shared  interest  groups  consist  of 
teachers  with  similar  interests  and 
experiences.  They  may  teach  the  same 
grade  or  subject,  or  they  may  be  from 
the  same  school  with  a common  stu- 
dent population,  administration,  and 
school  culture.  Even  so,  differences  in 
beliefs,  practices,  and  values  within 
these  groups  are  real.  Shared  interest 
groups  are  most  effective  when  the 
PD  presenter  wants  to  introduce  rela- 
tively modest  challenges  to  existing 
practice  and  when  the  major  concern 
is  to  experiment  with  new  ideas  and 
integrate  them  into  existing  routines. 

b)  Mixed  interest  groups  consist  of  teach- 
ers from  different  schools,  grades,  pan- 
els, and/or  subjects.  In  these  assem- 
blies there  are  likely  to  be  major  varia- 
tions in  what  and  how  to  teach.  Mixed 
interest  groups  are  best  used  when  the 
PD  presenter  wants  to  introduce  disso- 
nance and  synthesis,  especially  when 
the  degree  of  desired  change  is  sub- 
stantial. 

2)  Relate  the  sharing  task  to  the 
objectives  of  the  in-service. 

Increasingly  in-service  events  in  Ontario 
occur  at  the  end  of  a long  working  day. 
When  people  are  tired  there  is  a tendency 
to  drift  from  professional  sharing  into 
war  stories.  Teacher  growth  is  most  like- 
ly to  occur  when  teachers  are  constantly 
making  connections  between  their  own 
experiences  and  the  concepts  and  princi- 
ples promoted  in  the  workshop.  For 
example,  if  the  in-service  is  intended  to 
foster  the  use  of  “authentic  assessments” 
(such  as  portfolios,  assignments,  inter- 
views, and  classroom  observations) 
rather  than  relying  exclusively  upon  tests 
and  exams,  then  stories  should  be  about 
student  assessments  — the  strategics  that 
are  used  and  their  effects  on  students, 
teachers,  and  parents.  It  is  the  combina- 
tion of  fact  and  interpretation  that  counts, 
reviewing,  with  the  help  of  a colleague, 
specific  events  from  one’s  professional 
life  using  the  conceptual  tools  of  the 
reflective  teacher. 

3)  Alternate  between  speaking  and 
listening  roles. 

Whenever  a groups  is  formed  there  arc 
some  who  arc  eager  to  tell  their  stories 
and  others  who  prefer  to  listen.  But  the 
benefits  of  professional  sharing  accrue  to 
both  roles  in  different  ways.  One  tech- 
nique to  ensure  that  everyone  has  a 


chance  to  speak  and  to  listen  is  to  explic- 
itly define  the  roles  and  make  them 
reciprocal.  Thoughtful  presenters  might 
describe  or  model  the  intended  process. 
For  example,  the  PD  presenter  might 
suggest  that  pairs  of  teachers  flip  a coin 
to  decide  who  will  tell  the  first  story.  The 
winner  would  be  asked  to  recount  a situ- 
ation relevant  to  the  content  of  the  in-ser- 
vice, such  as  describing  a situation  in 
which  a classroom  observation  led  the 
teacher  to  adjust  learning  goals  for  an 
individual  child.  The  PD  presenter  might 
go  so  far  as  to  suggest  specific  issues 
that  could  be  addressed  in  the  narrative. 
The  listener  role  might  consist  of'courte- 
ous  interruptions  of  the  narrative  to  ask 
questions,  label  strategies,  and  suggest 
other  ways  of  handling  the  situation,  tac- 
tics intended  to  engage  the  listener  in  the 
story  and  to  stimulate  the  narrator  to 
elaborate  on  the  events.  After  a brief 
time  (e.g.,  10  minutes)  the  teachers 
would  switch  roles  for  a similar  period. 
On  occasion  the  PD  presenter  might  ask 
pairs  to  summarize  their  discussions  in  a 
group  of  four  to  six  or  to  all  the  partici- 
pants meeting  in  whole  group  format. 

4)  Establish  learning  groups  that 
continue. 

We  know  from  research  with  adults  and 
children  that  people  are  more  willing  to 
help  those  they  care  about  and  that  the 
quality  of  the  help  given  increases  with 
greater  understanding  of  the  needs  of  help 
seekers.  Sharing  is  more  likely  to  lead  to 
growth  if  teachers  are  in  the  same  group 
long  enough  to  develop  commitment  to 
one  another’s  learning  and  to  become 
knowledgeable  about  each  group  mem- 
ber’s professional  needs.  Establishing 
groups  that  continue  beyond  a single  ses- 
sion is  organizationally  more  difficult, 
but  if  the  PD  plan  does  not  extend  beyond 
a one-shot  workshop  the  resources  are 
simply  being  squandered. 

Summary 

Professional  sharing  is  a natural  process 
that  will  occur  regardless  of  any  actions 
taken  by  the  PD  presenter.  But  left  unat- 
tended, professional  sharing  can  easily 
meander  into  a war  story  exchange,  dis- 
sipating opportunities  for  learning.  Wise 
presenters  make  the  process  of  sharing 
an  overt  strategy  for  teacher  growth, 
weaving  professional  sharing  activities 
into  the  fabric  of  the  in-service  design. 
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School  and  School  Board 
Strategies  and  Initiatives 


Changing  Times, 
Changing  Needs 


ceming  how  they  would  carry  out  that 
mandate.  Recognizing  that  they  would 
need  to  “invent”  their  own  process,  the 
team  members  designated  the  first  year 
of  operation  as  a professional  develop- 
ment year. 

There  were  three  distinct  phases  to  the 
professional  development  process  under- 
taken. These  were:  information  gathering; 
information  processing;  and  application 
and  experimentation 


Professional  Development  for 
School  Improvement  Teams 
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The  movement  towards  restructuring, 
expressed  in  such  terms  as  site-based 
management,  decentralized  and  shared- 
decision-making,  requires  changes  in 
roles  by  teachers  as  well  as  by  principals. 
Professional  development  needs  brought 
about  by  these  changes  — different  from 
those  required  by  innovative  classroom 
practices  — are  less  amenable  to  support 
from  traditional  professional  develop- 
ment processes.  By  definition,  role 
changes  require  fundamental  alterations 
in  how  people  interact  with  each  other  as 
well  as  in  how  they  do  their  work.  They 
need  not  only  new  skills;  they  also  need 
to  know  how  their  organization  has 
changed  and  how  to  apply  these  skills  in 
a different  work  setting. 

Because  of  its  unique  character,  each 
school  needs  to  find  its  own  solutions  and 
meet  its  needs  in  a way  which  acknowl- 
edges its  own  character.  Within  the  Lake- 
head  Board  of  Education,  as  an  example. 


each  school  is  expected  to  establish  a 
team  to  facilitate  the  implementation  of 
system-wide  priorities.  These  priorities 
are  part  of  a “School  Improvement” 
focus.  A major  thrust  of  this  initiative  is 
the  use  of  co-operative  learning  strategies 
in  the  classrooms.  Each  school  decides 
how  its  team  is  to  be  structured,  how  it 
will  operate,  and  what  it  will  do.  Invari- 
ably, however,  the  team  members  first 
embark  on  a professional  development 
program.  I have  been  a resource  to,  or  a 
member  of,  four  of  these  school  teams 
over  the  last  two  years.  In  this  article  I 
will  describe  the  professional  develop- 
ment undertaken  taken  by  one  team  and 
will  explore  the  lessons  learned  that  were 
also  applicable  in  the  other  schools. 

Typical  of  many  school  teams,  the 
Agnew  Johnston  Elementary  School 
team  was  composed  of  the  school  princi- 
pal, the  vice-principal,  and  staff  repre- 
sentatives from  each  of  the  primary, 
junior,  and  intermediate  divisions.  While 
the  mandate  of  the  team  was  clear  (to 
establish  improvement  goals  for  the 
school  and  develop  a plan  for  achieving 
them),  there  was  no  similar  clarity  con- 


Information  Gathering 

The  team  members  realized  that  the  first 
thing  they  needed  to  do  was  find  out 
what  they  did  not  know.  Consequently, 
they  set  about  seeking  the  information 
which  would  allow  them  to  ask  the  right 
questions. 

The  information  sought  by  the  school 
team  addressed  three  subjects.  First,  the 
members  tried  to  understand  the  scope 
and  nature  of  the  task.  Specifically,  they 
endeavoured  to  understand  their  new 
roles  and  what  was  to  be  accomplished 
through  these  roles. 

The  second  focus  for  information 
gathering  was  the  workplace.  With  the 
exception  of  the  principal  and  the  vice- 
principal, the  team  members  were  not 
used  to  having  to  consider  the  whole 
organization  in  order  to  carry  out  their 
duties.  Information  was  needed  about 
those  aspects  of  the  school  as  an  organi- 
zation (e.g.,  school  climate  and  culture) 
which  would  both  affect,  and  be  affected 
by,  their  actions. 

The  third  information  area  related  to 
the  content  of  the  task.  This  included  top- 
ics they  were  a little  more  familiar  with, 
such  as  effective  schools,  classroom  man- 
agement, and  innovative  teaching  strate- 
gies. However,  they  now  needed  to  set 
these  in  the  broader  context  of  the  whole 
school  and  not  jus(  their  own  classrooms. 

A variety  of  sources  were  called  upon 
to  supply  the  necessary  information. 
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School  board  personnel,  both  senior 
administrators  and  curriculum  resource 
people,  were  asked  to  attend  team  meet- 
ings to  clarify  the  mandate.  In  addition, 
workplace  and  content  information  was 
sought  from  the  curriculum  resource 
people.  As  an  OISE  Field  Centre  faculty 
member,  I was  invited  to  attend  as  an 
observer  and  consultant.  Team  members 
attended  relevant  conferences  and  pro- 
fessional development  activities  spon- 
sored by  the  school  district.  Individual 
team  members  conducted  their  own 
searches  for  information  by  reading  and 
by  talking  with  others  they  thought 
might  have  useful  information. 

An  important  aspect  of  this  phase  of 
the  professional  development  process 
was  the  control  exercised  by  the  team.  A 
real  danger  was  the  possibility  of  infor- 
mation overload,  and  this,  in  fact,  became 
an  issue.  However,  since  the  team  was  in 
charge  of  the  flow,  topics  could  be  revis- 
ited as  necessary,  and  resource  people 
were  invited  in  when  the  team  felt  the 
need  — not  when  they  happened  to  be 
available. 

Information  Processing 

Although  much  of  the  information  was 
discussed  as  it  became  available  to  the 
team,  this  was  done,  in  part,  to  determine 
what  other  information  was  required. 
After  a significant  amount  of  information 
had  been  gathered,  time  was  taken  to 
judge  the  relevance  of  what  had  been 
learned. 

Information  was  shared  on  an  ongo- 
ing basis  during  the  gathering  period,  but 
most  of  the  sharing  centred  on  content 
and  not  impact.  In  other  words,  the  teams 
members  shared  handouts  from  confer- 
ences or  workshops,  or  summarized 
knowledge  gained  from  reading  or  dis- 
cussions with  other  people.  Discussions 
with  resource  people  focussed  on  clarify- 
ing meaning  or  gaining  additional  specif- 
ic information. 

During  the  processing  phase,  howev- 
er, the  knowledge  which  had  been  gained 
was  subjected  to  a closer  scrutiny.  Its 
importance  was  examined,  and  the  possi- 
ble uses  of  the  information  were  dis- 
cussed. Tentative  plans  for  action  were 
formulated  which  incorporated  the  infor- 
mation to  sec  if  it  helped  or  hindered  the 
process  of  establishing  goals  and  a plan 
for  the  school. 


One  other  important  end  was  achieved 
during  the  processing  phase.  As  a result 
of  their  discussions,  deliberations,  and 
planning,  the  team  members  began  to 
identify  the  particular  skills  that  they 
would  need  to  accommodate  their  new 
roles. 

Experimentation  and  Application 

During  this  third  phase,  the  rest  of  the 
school  staff  became  involved.  This  was 
accomplished  in  a variety  of  ways. 
Reports  at  regular  staff  meetings  and 
specific  information  sessions  conducted 
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by  teams  members  had  kept  the  staff 
informed  of  the  team  activities.  There 
had  not  been  any  expectation  for  the  rest 
of  the  staff  to  be  involved  in  those  activi- 
ties, with  one  exception. 

During  the  information  gathering  and 
processing  phases,  the  team  had  realized 
that  some  of  the  information  they  required 
could  come  only  from  their  fellow  teach- 
ers: specifically,  information  about  school 
climate  and  culture.  Consequently,  I was 
requested  to  gather  and  analyse  some  of 
this  information.  A questionnaire  was  dis- 
tributed to  all  staff,  and  the  data  compiled 
and  analysed.  This  process  was  followed 
by  interviews,  which  I conducted  with  a 
sample  of  the  staff.  A report  was  written 
for  the  team  and  used  to  confirm  the 
appropriateness  of  the  plans  the  team  had 
made.  This  report  was  subsequently 
shared  with  the  whole  staff  during  a pro- 
fessional development  day. 

The  team  began  trying  to  apply  and 


understand  other  parts  of  their  learning. 
Meetings  were  conducted  with  groups  of 
teachers.  The  purpose  of  these  meetings 
was  twofold.  First,  team  members  used 
the  meetings  to  practice  the  skills  in- 
volved in  their  new  roles  as  participants 
in  the  decision  making  process  of  the 
school.  Second,  the  meetings  were  used 
to  include  the  rest  of  the  staff  in  the  plan- 
ning process.  Through  these  meetings, 
teachers  could  make  their  views  known, 
react  to  the  draft  proposals  of  plans 
developed  by  the  team,  and  identify 
issues  which  needed  to  be  addressed. 

School  professional  development  ses- 
sions were  also  conducted  by  the  school 
team  members.  Rather  than  rely  on 
external  resource  people  to  facilitate  and 
lead  input  and  planning  sessions,  team 
members  sharpened  their  own  skills  in 
this  area. 

All  of  the  data  gathering  and  skill 
application  experiences  were  processed 
by  the  team.  They  discussed  the  experi- 
ences, the  outcomes,  and  their  personal 
learning  in  order  to  continue  their  own 
growth  and  development. 

Key  Elements  for  Success 

An  examination  of  the  experience  of  the 
Agnew  Johnston  and  the  other  school 
teams  indicates  that  there  are  several  ele- 
ments which  contribute  to  the  success  of 
the  professional  development  activities 
of  those  teams.  Three  key  elements  are 
time,  ownership,  and  use  of  resources. 

The  issue  of  time  is  multi-faceted. 
There  is  an  obvious  need  for  time  in 
which  the  team  can  meet.  Site-based 
decision  making  will  alter  the  way  in 
which  the  organization  operates.  It  is 
important,  therefore,  that  the  work  of  the 
team  be  woven  into  the  life  of  the  school 
right  from  the  beginning  and  not  be 
viewed  as  another  add  on.  This  means 
that  wherever  possible,  team  activities 
(meetings,  etc.)  should  be  carried  out 
during  regular  school  hours.  The  use  of 
supply  teachers,  creative  timetabling, 
and  assistance  from  oilier  staff  members 
in  covering  classes  and  supervising  stu- 
dent activities  are  the  common  means  by 
which  this  is  accomplished. 

Beyond  this  ever  present  problem 
with  time  availability,  there  is  an  issue 
with  the  use  of  that  time.  Inevitably, 
school  teams  feel  the  need  to  accomplish 
their  task  quickly,  likely  due  to  pressures 
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(real  and  perceived)  of  the  dual  roles 
played  by  the  team  members.  The  com- 
pulsion to  move  quickly  is  usually  trans- 
lated into  the  need  for  some  type  of 
product.  This  product  might  be,  for 
example,  a written  plan,  the  promotion 
of  particular  classroom  techniques,  or 
changes  in  certain  organizational  aspects 
of  the  school.  If  time  is  not  taken  to 
examine  the  issues,  gather  relevant  infor- 
mation, and  understand  the  potential 
ramifications  of  particular  actions,  the 
results  can  be  at  best  a waste  of  time 
requiring  back  tracking  and  re-starting, 
or,  at  worst,  a destruction  of  the  credibil- 
ity of  the  team  itself  and  the  process  of 
staff  involvement  in  school  decision 
making. 

The  issue  of  ownership  includes  both 
the  district  initiative  and  the  school  pro- 
fessional development  program.  In  order 
for  a school  to  successfully  undertake 
responsibility  for  its  own  improvement, 
exceptional  co-operation  is  required. 
Serving  on  committees  and  assisting  oth- 
ers so  that  they  may  serve  require  an 
extra  effort  from  staff.  This  effort  are  not 
likely  to  happen  unless  staff  members 
agree  that  the  outcome  is  worth  it  and 
that  they  can  determine  the  way  in  which 
it  will  be  done.  The  school  teams  usually 
need  to  clarify  what  the  expected  out- 
comes of  the  district  initiatives  are  and 
what  this  means  for  their  school.  Such 
understanding  is  not  gained  from  general 
information  sessions  presented  at  dis- 
trict-wide professional  development 
days.  Only  by  questioning  the  priorities, 
examining  their  school,  and  determining 
appropriate  foci  does  the  school  team 
accept  ownership  for  the  process  within 
their  own  school.  Likewise,  only  if  the 
school  district  allows  teams  to  make 
these  determinations  and  to  take  what 
they  identify  as  suitable  actions,  will  that 
ownership  become  localized.  Once  the 
ownership  of  the  goal  is  established,  the 
school  staff,  and  more  specifically  the 
school  team,  assumes  ownership  of  the 
professional  development  program  re- 
quired to  achieve  that  goal. 

The  third  element  in  a successful 
school-based  professional  development 
program  centres  on  the  wise  use  of 
resources.  The  experience  of  the  Agnew 
Johnston  team,  and  of  other  school 
teams,  indicates  that  people,  rather  than 
money,  form  the  most  valuable  resource 
in  this  perspective.  This  is  not  to  suggest 


that  such  a program  can  be  conducted  at 
no  expense.  Money  is  required  to  buy 
time  for  team  members,  to  assist  staff 
members  in  attending  relevant  work- 
shops or  conferences,  and  so  on,  but  it  is 
the  use  of  people  resources  that  appears 
to  be  the  key  to  a successful  program. 

In  traditional  professional  develop- 
ment formats,  school  staffs  rarely  have 
the  opportunity  to  identify  who  they  think 
will  be  most  useful  to  them.  Similarly, 
the  staffs  seldom  have  the  chance  to 
determine  when  they  will  have  access  to 
such  people.  Normally,  a central  authori- 
ty or  committee  identifies  the  topics, 
resource  people,  and  dates  for  these 
events.  The  successful  programs  I 
observed  all  had  similar  characteristics 
with  respect  to  the  resource  people  used. 
The  teams  identified  who  they  wanted, 
what  they  wanted  them  for,  and  when 
they  wanted  them.  With  regard  to  central- 
ly organized  professional  development 
activities,  the  school  staff  determined 
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The  educational  system  is  facing  major 
changes  that  have  the  potential  to  either 
disrupt  public  education  or  make  it  bet- 
ter. Yet  the  efficiency  of  any  educational 
change  will  depend  on  the  leadership  and 
commitment  of  all  stakeholders  — from 
the  political  masters  to  the  individual 
teacher  and  student  — and  on  a planning 
process  that  is  driven  by  vision  and 
action.  We  are  talking  here  of  a futurist 
approach  to  problem  solving  and  plan- 


which  events  should  be  attended  and  who 
among  them  should  attend. 

Conclusion 

Changes  in  school  organization  and  roles 
within  the  schools  requires  rethinking 
what  professional  development  is,  who 
controls  it,  and  when  it  is  conducted. 
With  a movement  towards  school-based 
decision  making,  there  needs  to  be  a sim- 
ilar recognition  that  professional  devel- 
opment must  also  be  school  based.  One 
of  the  main  results  of  this  shift  towards 
decentralized  decision  making  is  the 
acknowledgment  that  expertise  for  many 
tasks  already  resides  within  the  organiza- 
tion. When  school  staffs  perceive  profes- 
sional development  as  something  done  to 
them,  they  naturally  approach  such  activ- 
ities in  a passive  manner.  When  seen  as 
opportunities  to  develop  internal  exper- 
tise, they  become  much  more  active  in 
their  professional  development. 


ning  that  fosters  the  preparation  of  the 
future  rather  than  preparation  for  the 
future.  The  problem  is  to  find  a practical 
way  to  achieve  the  vision,  implement  the 
plans,  and  ensure  the  desired  results. 

Strategic  planning  is  a process  that 
can  translate  the  vision  in  terms  of 
results  to  be  achieved  at  the  individual, 
organizational,  and  societal  levels,  thus 
achieving  the  design  of  a comprehensive 
organizational  strategy.  Strategic  plan- 
ning first  originated  in  the  private  sector 
some  25  years  ago.  It  is  now  being  used 
by  governments,  churches,  public  and 
non-profit  organizations  as  well  as  in 
education. 

Strategic  planning  operates  in  an  open 
system  which  is  oriented  towards  a mis- 
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sion  and  towards  dynamic  changes 
through  a clear  vision  of  the  future.  Being 
proactive,  it  is  oriented  towards  a partici- 
pative decision-making  process  based  on 
consensus.  It  emphasizes  the  assessment 
of  the  external  and  internal  environments 
in  order  to  determine  the  threats,  opportu- 
nities, weaknesses,  and  strengths  of  the 
organization.  The  process  assumes  the 
existence  of  new  trends,  discontinuities, 
chaotic  situations,  and  illogical  phenome- 
na in  the  environments. 

Strategic  planning  is  action-oriented; 
it  considers  a range  of  possible  futures  in 
relation  to  the  present  situation,  thus 
keeping  all  possible  options  open  for 
appropriate  response  to  the  unexpected 
(Cope,  1986;  Bryson,  1990).  As  a contin- 
uous and  on-going  process,  strategic 
planning  requires  leadership,  commit- 
ment, and  energy  from  key  participants 
and  stakeholders.  Too  often,  traditional 
planning  results  in  an  elaborate  docu- 
ment without  any  real  consequences  for 
the  organization  or  for  individuals. 
Strategic  planning,  on  the  other  hand, 
provides  for  effective  organizational 
change  and  transformation  (McCune, 
1986). 

Even  if  we  agree  on  the  fundamental 
concepts  and  approaches  involved  in 
strategic  planning,  we  will  find  that  the 
procedures  and  tools  utilized  vary  with 
the  institution  and  with  its  particular 
needs  and  expectations.  Consequently, 
different  models  are  currently  being  used 
and  some  are  more  practical  and  adapt- 
able than  others.  Yet  these  all  have  com- 
mon steps,  or  phases,  utilized  in  different 
chronological  order. 

Below  we  describe  a five-step  approach 
which  has  been  summarized  from  the  lit- 
erature. 

1.  Plan  for  Planning 

It  is  essential  for  the  leader  (Chief  Offi- 
cer and/or  strategic  planner)  of  the  orga- 
nization to  prepare  the  stakeholders, 
including  the  community  at  large,  for 
planning  and  change.  Their  active  sup- 
port is  vital  and  crucial  for  the  success 
and  continuity  of  the  strategic  planning 
exercise.  Specific  information  should  be 
freely  and  intensively  provided  during 
this  initial  stage.  Adequate  human  and 
financial  resources  must  also  be  commit- 
ted by  the  leaders  at  this  point  in  time. 


2.  Identification  and  Clarification 

Once  the  organization  and  the  stakehold- 
ers have  decided  to  get  involved  in  a 
strategic  planning  exercise,  the  initial 
phase  requires  long  and  arduous  group 
discussions  involving  representatives  from 
the  schools,  the  district,  the  school  board, 
and  the  community  at  large.  The  process 
requires  the  participation  of  a large  num- 
ber of  people  for  an  extended  period  of 
time.  These  people  form  the  planning 
team  which  is  usually  assisted  by  internal 
and  external  trained  facilitators.  The  first 
task  is  to  identify  and  clarify,  through 
group  consensus,  the  particular  vision, 
beliefs,  values,  and  mission  they  cherish 
for  their  organization.  The  conclusion  of 
this  first  phase  will  bring  a statement  of 
beliefs  and  values  which  are  the  expres- 
sion of  the  vision  and  also  the  moral  and 
ethical  code  of  the  organization  through 
which  the  mission  statement  is  translated 
into  action.  In  fact,  it  is  the  parameters  in 
which  the  subsequent  parts  of  the  strate- 
gic plan  will  be  elaborated  and  evaluat- 
ed. 

3.  Environmental  Scanning 

At  this  particular  phase  of  the  process,  the 
planning  team  or  individuals  will  gather, 
analyse,  and  prepare  data  from  the  inter- 
nal and  external  environment.  In  some 
models  the  information-gathering  is  done 
at  the  same  time  as  the  identification  and 
clarification  of  vision,  beliefs,  values,  and 
mission,  while  in  others  it  is  done  in 
anticipation.  The  internal  environmental 
assessment  is  mainly  concerned  with  the 
analysis  of  present  resources,  stategies, 
and  performances  in  order  to  identify  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  organiza- 
tion. The  external  environmental  assess- 
ment will  gather  data  from  the  political, 
economical,  social,  technological,  cultural 
sector  and  any  other  relevant  sectors  in 
order  to  identify  through  analysis  the 
opportunities  and  threats  for  the  organiza- 
tion (collaborative  forces  and  competitive 
forces).  This  scanning  exercise  is  called 
the  SWOT  (Strengths,  Weaknesses, 
Opportunities,  and  Threats)  analysis. 

4.  Formulating  Objectives  and 
Strategies 

Having  agreed  on  the  organization’s 
vision,  beliefs,  values,  and  mission  and 
having  identified  the  strengths,  weakness- 


es, opportunities  and  threats,  the  planning 
team  is  then  ready  to  decide  on  strategic 
issues  and  formulate  appropriate  objec- 
tives. These  objectives  must  be  designed 
to  fill  the  gap  between  the  present  situa- 
tion and  the  preferred  future  (i.e.,  vision) 
and  must  be  translated  into  specific 
strategies  and  action  plans.  The  strategies 
reflect  the  organization’s  commitment  in 
terms  of  resources  towards  the  pursuit  of 
slated  objectives,  policies,  programs,  and 
actions  plans. 

5.  Action  Plans 

Each  sector  (department)  of  the  ofganiza- 
tion  must  draft  an  action  plan  that  will 
reflect  the  objectives  and  strategies  decid- 
ed upon.  The  plan  is  in  fact  a description 
of  specific  actions  to  be  undertaken  in 
order  to  implement  the  various  strategies. 
Consequently,  each  action  plan  must 
have  its  own  objectives  and  accountabili- 
ty. If  properly  carried  out,  the  action 
plans  will  ensure  that  everything  accom- 
plished in  the  system  is  consistent  with 
and  supportive  of  the  stated  mission  and 
objectives.  The  efficient  implementation 
depends  on  the  dedication  of  the  leader. 

Strategic  Planning  and 
Professional  Development 

These  five  phases  of  the  strategic  plan- 
ning process  are  both  compatible  with 
and  applicable  to  any  professional  devel- 
opment program  in  education.  However, 
an  understanding  of  the  professional 
development  approaches  and  models  is 
essential  before  establishing  this  rapport 
and  applying  the  principles  of  strategic 
planning  to  any  professional  develop- 
ment endeavor. 

The  term  professional  development  is 
used  interchangeably  with  a number  of 
other  terms  — in-service  training,  pro- 
fessional growth,  staff  development,  con- 
tinuing education,  on-the-job  training, 
organizational  development,  in-service 
teacher  development,  continued  profes- 
sional development,  and  in-service  edu- 
cation (Orlich,  1988;  Stevenson,  1987). 
And  the  purposes  range  from  improving 
productivity,  mastering  new  skills,  com- 
petencies, and  knowledge  to  developing 
and  implementing  new  programs.  Profes- 
sional development  can  be  directed  to 
changing  beliefs,  attitudes,  and  practices 
and  to  school  improvement. 
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Comprehensive  Strategic  Planning  Model 


The  literature  regarding  in-service  and 
professional  development  identifies  four 
major  models,  each  with  specific  focus 
and  characteristics:  1)  organizational 
development-based,  2)  individual-based, 
3)  role-based,  and  4)  trainer-based. 
These  models  and  classifications  can  be 
used  as  plannning  paradigms  for  imple- 
menting effective  and  consistent  pro- 
grams (Orlich,  1989). 

Whatever  the  purpose  or  the  model 
used,  the  implementation  and  success  of 
any  professional  development  program 
depends  on  teacher  involvement  in  the 
planning  process.  This  is  where  and  why 
the  strategic  planning  process  comes  into 
consideration  as  a practical  planning  and 
implementation  tool.  Teacher  participa- 
tion, as  a major  contributor  to  the  pro- 
gram, provides  a sense  of  ownership  and 
collegial  relationship  among  all  partici- 


pants. Thus  the  governance  and  control 
of  the  program  and  activities  have  to 
reside  with  the  school  staff  accompanied 
by  a strong  and  visible  commitment  from 
the  school  district  administrators  and 
their  staff.  Also,  the  professional  devel- 
opment program,  which  normally 
encompasses  a five-year  period,  has  to 
state  purposes  that  are  compatible  with 
the  yearly  goals  and  objectives  of  the 
school  district.  Planning  and  evaluation 
must  be  ongoing  and  systematic,  and  a 
well-organized  technical  and  psychologi- 
cal support  system,  either  internal  or 
external,  is  necessary  for  all  types  of  pro- 
grams (Stevenson,  1987). 

It  is  assumed  with  most  professional 
development  programs  that  the  growth 
and  personal  development  of  the  teacher 
will  have  positive  consequences  in  the 
classroom,  and  that  — with  the  acquisi- 


tion of  renewed  commitment,  skills,  and 
attitudes  — the  overall  school  climate 
and  effectiveness  will  be  improved  as 
will  student  performance.  Regrettably, 
this  is  not  necessarily  the  case.  Most  pro- 
fessional development  programs  and 
models  do  not  address  the  needs  of  cer- 
tain members  of  the  school  system  such 
as  the  para-professional  and  support 
staff.  These  people  have  a significant 
impact  on  school  policies  and  practices 
and  indirectly  influence  what  goes  on  in 
the  classroom.  Even  the  advanced  holis- 
tic models,  taking  into  acccount  the 
entire  spectrum  of  needs  of  the  teacher, 
do  not  mention  the  inclusion  of  the  para- 
professional  and  the  support  staff.  This 
gap  has  to  be  filled  in  order  to  achieve 
the  desired  reform,  to  improve  the  school 
in  its  entirety,  and  to  attain  excellence  in 
education. 

In  conclusion,  the  intrinsic  nature  of 
the  strategic  planning  process  provides 
for  a holistic  approach  to  professional 
development  in  education.  It  empowers 
all  members  of  the  school  community  — 
administrators,  teachers,  para-profession- 
al  and  support  staff,  parents,  trustees  and 
any  other  stakeholders.  It  is  intended  to 
be  a systematic  process  involving  and 
empowering  every  member  of  the  organi- 
zation in  order  to  decide  what  the  future 
will  be.  Within  this  approach  to  strategic 
planning,  individuals  can  build  their 
future  exactly  as  they  want  it  at  the  pro- 
fessional and  personal  levels.  The  process 
also  takes  into  account  individual  needs 
and  the  expectations  of  the  organization 
on  a consensus  basis.  As  attractive  as 
they  may  seem  at  first  glance,  the  strate- 
gic planning  concepts,  procedures  and 
processes  stated  in  this  article  are  of 
value  to  the  extent  that  the  administration 
and  staff  are  willing  to  change  and  invest 
the  necessary  time  required  to  make  it  a 
success. 
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In  a June  1993  survey  of  site-based  man- 
agement initiatives  in  Ontario,  principals 
were  asked  to  identify  two  issues  about 
which  they  had  concerns.  One  in  five 
responses  related  to  professional  devel- 
opment needs.  Extensive  data  were  gath- 
ered from  surveys  and  interviews  with 
leading  Ontario  educators,  principals, 
trustees,  board  officials,  and  staff.  These 
helped  create  a broader  understanding  of 
the  phenomenon  of  site-based  manage- 
ment. How  does  a system  incorporate  a 
theoretical  view  of  site-based  manage- 
ment into  its  own  vision  and  realities? 
What  examples  of  best  practice  were 
identified  at  the  site-level?  Each  compo- 
nent of  the  research  addressed  one  of 
these  questions. 

The  Waterloo  Board  of  Education’s 
vision  statement  describes  site-based 
management  as  the  strategy  enabling  staff 
to  make  decisions  at  the  point  where  they 
are  implemented.  The  mandate  of  the 
board’s  Site-Based  Management  Com- 
mittee is  to  determine  the  definition, 
structures,  and  processes  required  to  most 
effectively  utilize  this  strategy  to  achieve 
desired  learning  outcomes.  Members  of 
the  committee  are  commissioned  to 
create  a structure  useful  to  an  educational 
community.  This  committee  considers 
system  and  site  responsibilities,  relation- 
ships, processes  and  expectations.  There 
are  many  implications  for  professional 
development  in  their  work. 

Those  surveyed  believed  that  the  best 
place  to  make  decisions  about  what 
should  happen  in  our  schools  is  where  the 
principals,  teachers,  and  community 
implement  the  program  — at  the  school 
site.  These  people  recognized  the  function 


of  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Training 
and  the  role  of  local  trustees  in  determin- 
ing policy.  They  were  not  interested  in 
overthrowing  the  system,  operating  out- 
side the  Education  Act  and  Regulations, 
or  violating  collective  agreements.  They 
were  committed  to  making  a difference  in 
the  daily  lives  of  students  and  teachers. 

What  can  we  learn  form  this  informa- 
tion about  professional  development  in 
the  context  of  site-based  management? 

System  Structures  Should 
Support  Site  Initiatives 

In  October  1993,  the  Waterloo  County’s 
Site-Based  Management  Committee  dis- 
tributed to  site  decision-makers  a survey 
to  measure  both  the  current  and  preferred 
degree  of  centralization/decentralization 
of  the  decision-making  process  within  a 
variety  of  contexts  at  various  work  sites 
in  the  board.  The  information  was  also  to 
be  used  to  assist  the  committee  formulate 
a definition  of  site-based  management  in 
the  Waterloo  County  context  and  to  con- 
sider the  implication  for  future  staff 
development. 

Those  surveyed  indicated  that  the  pre- 
ferred future  level  of  decision  making 
should  be  more  decentralized  for  virtual- 
ly all  dimensions  included  in  the  survey, 
that  there  is  a need  for  discussion  around 
responsibility  for  professional  develop- 
ment at  the  system  and  site  level  and  a 
review  of  the  budget  processes  related  to 
budget  allocations  and  expenditures  for 
professional  development. 

The  survey  data  and  comments  demon- 
strated a need  to  alter  the  way  we  have  tra- 
ditionally thought  about  professional 
development.  In  the  past,  system  level 
staff  have  most  often  designed  profession- 
al development  programs  around  identi- 
fied belief  systems,  needs,  and  system 
expectations.  Instead  we  need  to  ask, 
“What  do  teachers  need  to  know  to  imple- 
ment this  curriculum?  What  do  principals 


need  to  know  to  fulfil  this  mandate  at  the 
school  level?”  Teachers  and  principals 
also  need  to  be  able  to  ask  their  own 
questions.  They  also  have  a responsibility 
to  know  system  priorities,  budget  pro- 
cesses, and  expectations  regarding 
accountability.  At  the  same  time,  system 
decision-making  structures  and  personnel 
must  provide  space  for  diversity,  define 
system  expectations,  and  implement  bud- 
get processes  that  provide  for  site  autono- 
my and  accountability  in  both  the  fiscal 
and  educational  areas.  The  challenge  in 
creating  learning  organizations  at  the 
school  and  system  level  will  always  be  to 
find  this  balance  of  centralization  and 
decentralization. 

System  Roles  Must  Support 
Site  Initiatives 

“The  role  of  supervisory  staff  becomes  one 
of  supporting  those  experiments  where 
there  are  some  parameters  and  some  crite- 
ria and  to  allow  this  kind  of  entrepreneuri- 
al environment.” 

“My  role  as  trustee  is  to  set  policy  and 
procedures  and  then  to  make  sure  they  are 
carried  out.  Whatever  format  that  should 
take  should  not  change  the  overall  role 
trustees  play.” 

These  comments  have  not  been  made  by 
individuals  whose  professional  lives  are 
dominated  by  a need  for  control.  Princi- 
pals working  with  this  superintendent 
aren’t  likely  worried  about  taking  a risk  or 
feeling  threatened.  School  staff  and 
employees  in  this  board  office  aren’t  con- 
standy  looking  over  their  collective  shoul- 
ders waiting  for  this  trustee  to  meddle  in 
local  affairs.  Their  dialogue  demonstrates 
a pattern  of  communication  based  on  need 
rather  than  authority.  The  superintendent 
will  ask  what  can  the  system  do  to  sup- 
port your  initiatives?  The  trustees  will  ask 
what  direction  the  system  needs  to  pro- 
vide and  how  will  our  community  know 
when  schools  are  meeting  this  expecta- 
tions? 

Program  Development, 
Professional  Development,  and 
Change  are  Ongoing  and 
Seamless 

Site-based  management  should  be  a 
medium  through  which  teachers,  princi- 
pals and  system  administrators  work 
together  to  attain  system  goals.  The  site 
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initiatives,  in  turn,  can  become  the  medi- 
um for  professional  development.  Staff 
development  should  be  concurrent  with 
the  evolution  of  the  system  and  the 
changes  that  are  a natural  and  on-going 
part  of  the  system.  Reflective  practice 
must  be  integrated  into  the  working  lives 
of  teachers  and  principals. 

When  asked  how  a school  staff  had 
determined  professional  development 
needs,  one  principal  began  her  answer 
with  this  statement.  “Our  staff  has  spent  a 
lot  of  time  in  dialogue  and  discussion 
about  what  our  teachers  believe  kids 
should  know,  what  they  should  be  able  to 
do  and  what  they  should  learn.”  Another 
principal  said,  “We  check  and  balance 
each  other.”  In  both  of  these  schools, 
action  learning  is  the  staff  norm.  It  is  just 
the  way  they  do  things.  As  a result,  every 
day  in  these  schools  is  a professional 
development  opportunity. 

Professional  Development 
Means  Building  Networks 

The  vertical  and  horizontal  boundaries  at 
the  school  and  system  level  must  become 
inter-related  and  mutually  supportive. 
Almost  every  act  undertaken  in  the  pro- 
fessional context  requires  us  to  relate  to 
another  individual  or  group.  We  need  to 
communicate  goals  and  accomplish- 
ments. We  must  make  group  decisions. 
We  need  more  information.  We  need 
budget  and  plant  support.  We  dialogue. 
We  influence.  We  try  to  plan  for  a future 
unknown  to  any  of  us.  We  reassess.  We 
change.  Our  system  context  changes. 
Effective  professional  development  ini- 
tiatives make  use  of  a variety  of  commu- 
nication networks  and  strategies.  School 
staff,  students,  community  and  system 
level  staff  are  all  sources  and  seekers  of 
information. 

While  describing  an  exemplary  Tran- 
sition Years  initiative  involving  both  sec- 
ondary and  elementary  school  students  in 
the  Waterloo  County  Board,  one  of  the 
principals  mused  ...  “It  is  remarkable 
how  our  transition  years  project  has 
come  together  ...  how  the  teachers  have 
grown  to  have  an  understanding  of  each 
other  and  where  they  are  coming  from.” 
A teacher  involved  in  the  same  project 
pointed  out,  “We  invited  the  assistant 
superintendent  to  help  us  work  on  the 
language  in  our  plan  so  that  it  matched 
the  language  of  the  system  vision.”  The 
secondary  school  principal  indicated  that 
his  staff  also  asked  the  parents  and  stu- 


dents what  they  thought  students  in  this 
school  should  be  able  to  know,  do  and 
understand.  “You  know”,  he  said,  “The 
lists  were  almost  the  same.” 

This  Transition  Years  project  is  an 
example  of  system,  school  site,  and  com- 
munity working  together  to  meet  the  needs 
of  students  staff  and  community.  They 
used  the  resources  of  both  site  and  system 
to  create  a dynamic  learning  oriented  envi- 
ronment. The  language  participants  used 
to  describe  their  work  consistently  demon- 
strated purpose,  linkages,  reflection,  and 
excitement. 

Site-Based  Professional 
Development  Is  Teacher-Driven 

A Waterloo  County  secondary  school 
teacher  described  the  curriculum  commit- 
tee he  was  involved  with  this  way:  “The 
committee  was  principal-initiated  but 
teacher-driven.”  An  elementary  school 
music  teacher  described  a unique 
drama/arts  program  begun  by  a teacher 
no  longer  on  staff.  “Even  now  that  she 
has  gone,  it  is  a strong,  powerful  part  of 
the  way  we  do  things  here.  It  was  peer 
coaching  at  its  finest.” 

Teachers  interviewed  during  the  Water- 
loo study  emphasized  that  system  resource 
staff  were  invited  to  participate.  This  dis- 
tinction was  important  to  them.  Teachers 
were  proud  and  trusting  of  their  school 
and  classroom  leadership  initiatives.  They 
were  excited  about  the  integrated  curricu- 
lum plans  they  had  generated  in  the  four 
core  areas  of  the  Common  Curriculum. 
These  teachers  are  committed  to  a pro- 
gram they  have  created. 

Technology  Can  Assist  Teachers 
and  Principals  Construct 
New  Meanings 

“Technology  can  allow  the  teacher  to 
brainstorm.  The  computer  screen  medi- 
um provides  a freedom  that  is  not  the 
norm  in  the  educational  setting.  If  it’s 
not  on  paper,  then  it  seems  solvable.  It 
isn’t  a problem  until  it’s  on  paper.  It’s 
just  an  idea  to  think  about.” 

For  many  educators  this  freedom  is  a 
luxury  rarely  experienced.  Through  com- 
puter networking,  teachers  can  be  part  of 
an  expanded  collaborative  community. 
This  community  can  become  a medium 
for  self-expression,  experimentation,  and 
self-knowledge.  Ideas  can  be  shared,  cri- 
tiqued, reframed,  and  perhaps  applied  to 
real  time  and  space  situations.  Technolo- 


gy can  also  provide  staff  with  access  to 
information.  Controlling  the  nature  and 
flow  of  information  is  no  longer  a corol- 
lary of  power.  System  level  and  school 
staff  can  access  information  and  learning 
opportunities  through  computer,  audio, 
and  video  technology  that  cross  the 
boundaries  of  time  and  space.  Paradoxi- 
cally, learning  can  be  both  highly  indi- 
vidualized and  made  possible  across  an 
entire  system.  At  the  school  site,  teachers 
and  principals  are  only  beginning  to  rec- 
ognize and  use  technology  for  profes- 
sional development. 

Effective  site-based  management  ini- 
tiatives will  incorporate  this  ability  to 
readily  access  information  and  resources 
through  technology. 

Summary 

The  teachers,  principals,  board  adminis- 
trators, and  trustees  in  this  study  exist  in 
worlds  where  Peter  Senge’s  dynamic 
complexity  is  the  norm.  They  are,  as 
Michael  Fullan  describes  in  Change 
Forces,  “in  the  habit  of  experiencing  and 
thinking  about  educational  change  pro- 
cesses as  an  overlapping  series  of  dynami- 
cally complex  phenomena.”  The  Waterloo 
County  Site-Based  Management  Commit- 
tee gathers  data  and  begins  to  deal  with 
system  issues.  At  the  same  time,  schools 
continue  to  generate  innovative  programs. 
Concurrently,  the  board  Support  Services 
Department  begins  to  think  about  how 
staff  can  even  more  effectively  support 
unique  school  initiatives.  The  solutions 
aren’t  seen  to  be  all  in  central  office  or  at 
the  site.  They  are  not  with  the  individual 
or  a specific  group  within  the  system.  Not 
one  person  suggested  the  solutions  were 
to  be  found  through  mandates.  These 
people  are  looking  for  and  experiencing 
what  Gareth  Morgan  describes  in  Imag- 
inization  as  “creative  ways  of  organizing 
and  managing  that  allow  them  to  ‘go  with 
the  flow’  using  new  images  and  ideas  as  a 
means  of  creating  shared  understandings 
among  those  seeking  to  align  their  activi- 
ties in  organized  ways.”  Their  flow  is  pro- 
fessional development. 
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Three  years  ago,  we  began  a project  with 
teachers  and  principals  in  a family  of 
schools  that  was  aimed  at  enhancing 
their  reflective  skills  in  facilitating 
school-based  change.  In  the  process  we 
learned  the  importance  of  a systemic 
approach  in  supporting  reflective  prac- 
tice. Specifically,  we  learned  that  the 
organizational  systems,  at  both  the  fami- 
ly of  school  and  the  school  level,  had  to 
create  a culture  which  provided  opportu- 
nities and  expectations  for  school-based 
reflective  practice. 

In  this  article,  we  will  describe  the 
project  and  then  explore  what  we  learned 
might  mean  for  other  educators  who  are 
interested  in  facilitating  reflective  prac- 
tice. 

Before  we  describe  the  project,  it  is 
necessary  to  define  what  we  mean  by 
“reflective  practice,”  as  this  is  a current 
buzzword  with  different  meanings  for  dif- 
ferent people.  By  reflection,  we  mean 
individuals  deliberating  about  solving 
practical  issues  or  problems  they  are  fac- 
ing in  their  work.  These  are  issues  that 
must  be  solved  — such  as  developing  an 
outcomes-based  curriculum,  using  an  inte- 
grated approach  in  a secondary  school,  or 
teaching  in  a destreamed  classroom.  By 
using  a deliberative  reflective  approach, 
those  involved  would  be  listing  many 
alternative  approaches  to  solving  these 
problems  — solutions  derived  from  past 
practice  as  well  as  new  ideas  they  had  not 
tried.  The  solutions,  then,  would  be  practi- 
cal ideas  they  could  use  to  take  action  in 
solving  their  practical  problem.  What 
seems  key  to  reflective  practice  is  that 


many  different  ideas  are  explored,  both 
new  and  old,  in  order  to  find  the  best  one 
for  a specific  classroom  or  school. 

The  Project 

When  we  began  this  project  three  years 
ago,  we  decided  it  was  necessary  to  place 
the  project  in  one  organizational  context 
so  that  all  requirements  for  the  partici- 
pants would  be  consistent.  One  family  of 
schools  within  a southern  Ontario  school 
system  volunteered  to  participate.  This 
family  of  schools  involved  nine  elemen- 
tary schools  and  one  secondary  school 
under  the  supervision  of  a school  superin- 
tendent. As  described  below,  this  turned 
out  to  be  a advisable  decision  as  it  was 
the  organizational  context  along  with  the 
professional  development  program  that 
created  a culture  supportive  of  reflective 
practice. 

Each  school  was  asked  to  form  a 
school-based  renewal  team  which  was  to 
include  teachers  and  the  principal.  This 
team,  in  collaboration  with  their  school 
staff,  was  asked  to  identify  a practical 
problem  they  wished  to  work  on  in  their 
school  that  would  benefit  students. 
Examples  of  their  practical  problems 
included  developing  a writing  program, 
creating  a safe  school  environment, 
developing  alternative  means  of  student 
assessment,  and  revising  secondary 
school  curricula.  A professional  develop- 
ment program  was  developed  and  all 
team  members  attended  the  sessions 
while  working  on  solving  their  practical 
problem. 

A Systemic  Approach 

We  learned  a great  deal  about  facilitating 
reflective  practice  through  working  with 
these  ten  school  teams  over  the  three 
years.  Certainly,  we  did  observe  a more 
sophisticated  and  reflective  approach  to 
promoting  school-based  change  (Hannay 
& Bisscggcr,  1993).  The  importance  of  a 
systemic  approach  in  creating  opportuni- 
ties and  expectations  for  reflective  prac- 


tice became  increasingly  noticeable  as 
we  continued  in  the  project.  We  identi- 
fied three  factors  that  seemed  to  be  cru- 
cial: the  family  of  schools  organization, 
the  school-level  organization,  and  the 
professional  development  program. 

1)  Family  of  Schools  Organization 

The  family  of  schools  provided  the  orga- 
nizational setting  for  the  reflective  prac- 
tice project.  The  role  of  the  school 
superintendent  was  crucial  as  he  was 
able  to  ensure  that  the  procedures  and 
expectations  within  the  family  of  schools 
were  consistent  with  the  demands  of  the 
reflective  practice  project.  Consequently, 
the  school  teams  were  neither  sent  mixed 
messages  nor  pulled  in  contradictory 
directions,  which  is  often  the  case  with 
new  initiatives. 

Specifically,  at  the  monthly  school 
administrators’  meeting,  during  school 
visits,  and  in  the  family  of  schools  coun- 
cil, the  superintendent  not  only  constant- 
ly reinforced  the  ideas  included  in  the 
reflective  practice  project  but  ensured 
that  the  proceedings  of  these  groups  also 
followed  the  reflective  process.  In  all  of 
his  interactions  within  the  family  of 
schools,  the  superintendent  modelled  a 
respect  for  alternative  perspectives,  alter- 
native means  of  taking  action,  and  a 
search  for  the  best  possible  solution  for 
schools  involved. 

2)  School  Level  Organizational 

Structure 

The  second  component  involved  in  creat- 
ing a systemic  approach  to  reflective 
practice  was  the  school  level  organiza- 
tion. The  school  teams  and  school  pro- 
jects promoted  a school  culture  which 
supported  and  sustained  the  growth  of 
reflective  practice.  This  new  culture,  evi- 
dent in  the  majority  of  schools,  included 
increased  understanding  and  collabora- 
tion between  team  members,  changing 
teacher  and  principal  roles,  and  an  action 
orientation.  All  of  these  factors  were 
closely  linked  with  the  increase  in  reflec- 
tive practice  as  a means  of  facilitating 
school-based  change. 

The  school  team  was  not  intended  to 
be  led  by  the  principal,  but  rather  was 
based  on  shared  leadership  and  decision- 
making with  all  opinions  considered 
equal.  In  those  schools  where  teachers 
and  principals  supported  shared  leader- 
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ship,  reflection  was  strong  or  growing 
substantially. 

Taking  action  is  an  integral  part  of 
reflective  practice  in  order  to  create  the 
back  and  forth  exchange  so  necessary  for 
significant  change.  School  teams  that 
just  talked  about  possible  changes  to 
their  practice  provided  fewer  examples 
of  reflective  practice.  Conversely,  school 
teams  that  not  only  listed  many  possible 
solutions  to  their  self-selected  problems 
but  also  began  to  implement  their  solu- 
tions exhibited  a more  sophisticated  level 
of  reflection.  Seemingly,  it  was  seeing 
the  results  of  and  talking  about  their 
actions  that  led  to  higher  degrees  of 
reflection. 

3)  Professional  Development  Program 

The  professional  development  program 
was  the  third  part  of  the  systemic  approach 
to  facilitating  reflective  practice.  This 
program  took  a holistic  approach  to  pro- 
fessional development  — including  “con- 
ceptual lenses”  as  content,  an  interactive 
design,  and  school-based  support.  It  was 
the  interaction  of  all  three  components 
that  created  the  opportunity  to  enhance 
and  extend  reflective  practice. 

Conceptual  lenses  — A basic  premise  of 
the  professional  development  program 
was  that  no  recipes  exist  that  are  readily 
transferable  to  each  school  (Deal,  1990) 
and  that  the  participants  have  to  identify 
the  courses  of  action  best  suited  to  their 
school.  Instead  of  recipes,  the  series  of 
six  workshops  provided  the  participants 
with  different  ways  of  viewing  and 
thinking  about  their  school-based  prob- 
lems. We  called  these  approaches  “con- 


ceptual lenses”  as  the  term  suggested 
ways  of  looking,  not  ways  of  knowing.  A 
comment  by  one  participant  is  worth 
sharing: 

“...  back  in  the  old  days  we  used  to  think 
of  a horse  with  blinders  on,  and  it  was 
kind  of  a one-way  path:  This  is  the  way 
everybody  was  to  do  things  ’cause  that’s 
the  way  I was  taught  and  this  is  the  way 
I’m  going  to  teach  you.  The  introduction 
of  the  word  ‘lenses’  opened  up  a whole 
new  content,  not  just  to  me  but  to  other 
members  of  the  team  who  were  coming 
from  all  different  avenues.” 

At  the  formal  workshops,  the  participants 
applied  their  conceptual  lenses  to  defin- 
ing the  practical  problem,  to  identifying 
possible  courses  of  action,  to  taking 
action,  and  to  reflecting  on  the  conse- 
quences of  that  action.  They  derived  their 
conceptual  lenses  from  the  educational 
literature  on  curriculum  orientations 
(Miller  & Seller,  1985),  on  personal  prac- 
tical knowledge  (Connelly  & Clandinin, 
1988),  and  on  dimensions  of  change  (Ful- 
lan  & Park,  1981).  They  also  looked  at 
the  literature  on  concerns-based  adoption 
models  (Hall  & Loucks,  1978),  functions 
of  professional  development  (Schlechty 
& Whitford,  1983),  and  alternative  forms 
of  professional  development  (Hannay, 
1990;  Seller,  1993). 

These  lenses  assisted  the  participants 
in  reflecting  upon  their  school-based 
practical  problems  by  increasing  their 
awareness  of  alternative  educational  per- 
spectives and  in  developing  new  insights 
into  the  change  process.  Additionally, 
the  participants  reported  they  found  the 
conceptual  lenses  useful  in  reflecting 
upon  their  own  personal  practice.  This 
helped  them  reframe  their  practical  prob- 


lem and  to  generate  and  reflect  upon 
alternative  courses  of  action. 

The  conceptual  lenses  also  increased 
the  participants’  appreciation  of  the  cycli- 
cal process  of  reflective  change.  Partici- 
pants came  to  appreciate  that  it  was  quite 
acceptable,  even  desirable,  to  circle  back 
and  to  look  at  earlier  decisions  and 
actions.  The  professional  development 
sessions’  ongoing  emphasis  on  the  cycli- 
cal process  of  change  appeared  to  be  of 
central  importance  for  many  of  the  school 
team  members. 

Both  principals  and  teachers  found 
that  the  conceptual  lenses  stimulated  then- 
personal  reflections.  This  is  significant  as 
reflection  on  personal  practice  by  one 
team  member  can  be  an  important  first 
step  in  the  development  of  a more  reflec- 
tive stance  by  the  team  or  the  school  as  a 
whole. 

Interactive  Design  — Our  experience  sug- 
gests that  if  the  conceptual  lenses  had  been 
provided  by  themselves  without  applica- 
tion, then  they  would  have  remained  a the- 
oretically-based activity.  The  interactive 
design  of  the  professional  development 
program  was  crucial  in  facilitating  reflec- 
tive practice.  In  each  workshop,  partici- 
pants were  asked  to  apply  the  conceptual 
lenses  to  their  practical  problems  which 
created  the  reason  for  and  an  opportunity 
for  collaborative  dialogue. 

The  importance  of  dialogue  and  a col- 
laborative climate  was  apparent  in  both 
the  school  team  and  large  group  interac- 
tions. As  the  project  progressed,  principals 
and  teachers  gradually  became  more  will- 
ing to  express  concerns  about  things  hap- 
pening in  their  school  and  in  the  school 
district  as  a whole.  The  collaborative  cul- 
ture allowed  the  participants  to  feel  safe 
and  secure  when  presenting  ideas. 

School-level  Support  — Through  a com- 
bination of  personal  visits  and  the  inter- 
viewing of  individual  team  members,  the 
facilitators  had  several  opportunities  to 
provide  the  kind  of  support  that  can  only 
come  from  personal  interaction.  Such 
personal  contact  was  valued  by  team 
members  for  the  clarification  and  support 
it  provided. 

Potential  Lessons  for 
Other  Schools 

Across  North  America,  there  is  clearly  a 
movement  towards  a site-based  focus 
with  an  emphasis  on  shared  decision- 
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making  between  teachers,  principals,  and 
sometimes  community  representatives. 
The  following  factors  might  be  useful  in 
considering  the  movement  towards  site- 
based  management  as  based  in  reflective 
practice. 

Building  Collaboration  — This  project 
indicates  that  if  collaborative  reflection 
is  to  guide  school-based  change,  then  an 
increasingly  collaborative  approach  to 
governing  and  organizing  schools  might 
be  needed.  Shared  decision-making  in 
both  school  and  school  districts  allows 
and  encourages  the  involvement  of  many 
different  individuals  in  the  program 
framing  and  problem  solving  process. 

Becoming  collaborative  has  meant 
different  roles  for  both  principals  and 
teachers.  For  teachers,  their  decision- 
making space  was  expanded  to  include 
making  decisions  for  their  schools  not 
just  their  classrooms.  For  principals,  the 
change  in  role  involved  sharing  decision- 
making with  other  school-based  profes- 
sionals. In  schools  where  the  teams  were 
introducing  elements  of  deliberative 
reflection,  the  principals  openly  talked 
about  not  knowing  what  their  new  role 
should  be,  while  at  the  same  time  active- 
ly experimenting  with  new  conceptions 
of  the  leadership  role. 

Like  that  of  the  teacher  and  principal, 
the  role  of  the  superintendent  also 
changed.  The  superintendent  became  a 
partner  in  the  process  rather  than  a direc- 
tor or  supervisor.  Similarly,  the  role  of 
the  external  expert  also  had  to  change;  he 
or  she  became  a guide  rather  than  a 
director,  a facilitator  rather  than  a teller, 
and  most  of  all  a partner  in  the  process. 

Our  experiences  suggest  that  serious 
attention  has  to  be  paid  to  developing 
alternative  structures  for  decision  mak- 
ing if  reflective  practice  is  to  guide 
school-based  change.  Such  structures 
need  to  be  more  collective  and  more 
inclusive  than  they  are  presently. 

Using  Reflection  — Our  experience  also 
suggests  that  if  school  districts  or  schools 
want  to  facilitate  reflective  practice  it  will 
be  necessary  to  carefully  restructure  the 
focus  of  the  school’s  activities  and  the 
decision-  making  roles  within  the  school. 
The  school  teams  need  time  to  learn  to 
act  as  school  teams.  They  need  the  right 
to  make  decisions,  within  parameters,  for 
their  school  and  they  need  time  to  devel- 
op alternative  decision-making  styles. 


The  teams  need  to  select  projects  that 
represent  real  concerns  and  problems  for 
their  schools.  Lastly,  they  need  strategies 
to  help  them  develop  new  ways  of  fram- 
ing their  school-based  problems  and 
developing  new  alternatives  to  address 
those  problems. 

Nurturing  Interactive  Professional 
Development  — Deliberative  reflection 
requires  that  individuals  generate  as 
many  different  courses  of  action  as  pos- 
sible to  address  their  self-defined  practi- 
cal problems.  Only  by  combining  new 
ways  of  thinking  about  practice  with 
reflection  on  past  practice  are  new  mean- 
ings and  courses  of  action  identified.  The 
three-pronged  professional  development 
program  utilized  as  a part  of  this  study 
encouraged  the  participants  to  consider 
their  personal  practice  and  school  pro- 
jects in  different  ways. 

First,  a series  of  conceptual  lenses 
were  employed  to  assist  staff  members  in 
working  at  the  change  process  and  school 
projects  in  different  ways. 

Second,  a constant  application  of  the 
lenses  to  the  school-based  projects  was 
incorporated  into  each  professional 
development  session. 

Third,  the  facilitators  were  available 
upon  request  to  meet  with  individual 
school  teams.  These  three  factors  enabled 
most  school  teams  to  achieve  some 
measure  of  success  over  the  past  three 
years.  The  lessons  from  this  project  sug- 
gest that  school  teams  who  were  taking 
action,  using  conceptual  lenses  to  analyze 
their  content,  and  reflecting  on  the  effects 
of  their  action  were  achieving  a higher 
degree  of  reflection. 

Creating  a Systemic  Approach  — A key 
lesson  from  this  three-year  project  was 
the  importance  of  a systemic  approach  to 
facilitating  reflective  practice  in  a school 
district.  If  only  the  professional  develop- 
ment sessions  had  been  provided,  with- 
out the  organizational  support  of  other 
facets  of  the  family  of  school  organiza- 
tion or  the  application  by  school  teams  to 
practical  school  problems,  it  is  fairly 
easy  to  suggest  that  we  would  not  have 
documented  the  successful  facilitation  of 
reflective  practice.  As  well,  our  experi- 
ences clearly  points  to  the  need  for  a 
remodelling  of  alternative  means  of 
interaction  for  those  in  supervisory  roles, 
external  personnel,  school  administrators 
and  teachers. 


Implications  for  Facilitating 
Reflective  Practice 

Reflective  practice  cannot  be  facilitated 
by  a reliance  on  traditional  professional 
development  programs  alone  but  must 
involve  organizational  changes  in  expec- 
tations, roles,  and  procedures.  Our  expe- 
riences in  facilitating  reflective  practice 
taught  us  that: 

• there  is  no  one  formula  or  recipe  for 
facilitating  reflective  change 

• principal/teacher  support  of  shared 
leadership  and  decision-making  facili- 
tates growth  in  reflective  practice 

• taking  action  on  practical  problems  is 
an  integral  component  of  reflective 
practice 

• the  use  of  conceptual  lenses  assists 
school  teams  in  the  framing/reframing 
of  their  practical  problems 

• growth  towards  reflective  practice  is 
best  perceived  as  a cyclical  process  of 
input,  action,  reflection,  revision 

• deliberative  reflection  requires  that 
school  teams  generate  as  many  options 
as  possible  as  they  re  frame  their  prac- 
tical problem 


For  an  in-depth  description  of  the  re- 
search described  in  this  article,  please 
refer  to  Hannay  and  Bissegger  (1993). 
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An  Organic  Approach 
to  Change 

Holistic  Education  and 
Professional  Development 


Jack  Miller 

Head,  OISE  Niagara  Field  Centre 
St.  Catharines,  Ontario 

In  the  past  five  years  I have  witnessed 
dramatic  growth  and  interest  in  holistic 
education.  In  1988  I worked  with  one 
school  in  Niagara  Falls  in  developing 
and  implementing  holistic  curriculum. 
To  my  knowledge,  it  was  the  only  school 
that  had  explicitly  adopted  holistic  cur- 
riculum. There  are  now  numerous  boards 
of  education  that  have  adopted  initiatives 
in  holistic  curriculum.  Also,  in  February 
1993,  the  Minister  of  Education  and 
Training  released  a new  curriculum  poli- 
cy statement,  The  Common  Curriculum, 
one  of  whose  central  features  is  that  it  “is 
holistic  in  its  view  of  an  increasingly 
complex  and  interdependent  world;  that 
is,  it  places  emphasis  on  connections  and 
relationships  — relationships  among 
ideas  among  people,  and  among  phe- 
nomena” (p.  1).  In  this  article  I will 
describe  some  of  these  developments  and 
then  reflect  on  what  role  professional 
development  activities  played  in  these 
changes. 

Holistic  education  is  an  education  of 
connection; 

“The  focus  of  holistic  education  is  on  rela- 
tionships — the  relationship  between  lin- 
ear thinking  and  intuition,  the  relationship 
between  mind  and  body,  the  relationship 
between  various  domains  of  knowledge, 
the  relationship  between  the  individual 
and  community,  the  relationship  to  the 
earth,  and  the  relationship  between  self 
and  Self.  In  the  holistic  curriculum  the 
student  examines  these  relationships  so 
that  he/she  gains  both  an  awareness  of 
them  and  the  skills  necessary  to  transform 
the  relationships  where  it  is  appropriate.” 
(Miller,  1988,  p.  3) 

Holistic  education  and  professional 
development  approaches  that  accompany 
it  share  a vision  common  to  changes  in 


other  areas  such  as  business  and  organi- 
zational development,  ecology,  and 
medicine.  One  common  principle  under- 
lying these  changes  is  recognition  of  the 
interdependence  of  phenomena.  In  the 
organizational  field,  Peter  Senge  talks 
about  how  systems  thinking  is  crucial  to 
the  survival  and  success  of  an  organiza- 
tion: 

“Systems  thinking  makes  understandable 
the  subtlest  aspect  of  the  learning  organi- 
zation — the  new  way  individuals  per- 
ceive themselves  and  their  world.  At  the 
heart  of  a learning  organization  is  a shift 
of  mind  from  seeing  ourselves  as  separate 
from  the  world  to  connected  to  the  world, 
from  seeing  problems  as  caused  by  some- 
one or  something  “out  there”  to  seeing 
how  our  own  actions  create  the  problems 
we  experience.”  (1990,  pp.  12-13). 

Education  has  tended  to  focus  on  indi- 
vidual learning  in  a rather  isolated  man- 
ner. Systems  thinking  and  a holistic 
perspective  attempt  to  view  learning  in 
the  context  of  the  entire  school  and  com- 
munity setting.  In  the  rest  of  the  article,  I 
will  describe  three  projects  that  I have 
been  connected  with  in  the  field  and  then 
explore  the  implications  for  professional 
development  and  change.  The  projects 
are  quite  different  in  scope  and  focus  and 
thus  should  provide  some  idea  of  the 
range  of  approaches  to  holistic  curricu- 
lum. 

Simcoe  Street  School 

Simcoe  St.  School  is  an  inner  city,  K-8 
school  in  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  with 
approximately  350  students.  The  student 
population  is  highly  transient  as  families 
move  in  and  out  of  the  area.  Only  22  per- 
cent of  the  students  who  begin  their  edu- 
cation at  Simcoe  Street  complete  it  there. 
Approximately  5 1 percent  of  the  students 
at  Simcoe  Street  come  from  single-parent 
families.  There  is  also  a large  multi-ethnic 
population  with  a substantial  number  of 


Chinese,  Vietnamese,  and  Korean  stu- 
dents. 

Simcoe  Street  School  is  part  of  the 
Niagara  South  Board  of  Education, 
which  has  adopted  a school  improvement 
program.  The  school  improvement  pro- 
cess involves  a team  of  consultants  and 
teachers  working  intensively  in  the 
school  for  a year.  There  is  also  follow-up 
activity  for  two  years.  Simcoe  Street  was 
identified  as  a school  to  participate  in  the 
school  improvement  process  with  a spe- 
cific focus  on  holistic  education.  I was 
included  in  a team  of  seven  individuals 
who  worked  throughout  the  1988/89  year 
there.  Each  person  was  teamed  with  one 
or  two  teachers  at  Simcoe  Street  for  the 
year  and  provided  support  and  in-service 
in  areas  related  to  holistic  curriculum. 

Much  of  the  work  in  the  school 
focussed  on  holistic  instructional  strate- 
gies related  to  the  various  connections 
(e.g.,  analytic-intuitive  thinking;  body- 
mind  connection;  subject-subject  con- 
nection; earth,  community,  and  Self 
connections).  Strategies  such  as  visual- 
ization, or  guided  imagery,  storytelling, 
metaphor,  journal  writing,  classroom 
meetings,  and  co-operative  learning  were 
used. 

Three  factors  were  central  to  the  Sim- 
coe Street  process.  One  was  the  accep- 
tance of  a vision  for  the  school.  The 
school  adopted  the  vision  from  The 
Holistic  Curriculum  (see  the  quote  from 
Miller  [1988]  at  the  beginning  of  the  arti- 
cle) and  adapted  this  vision  to  their  con- 
text. In  many  respects  the  vision  was 
already  implicit  in  many  of  the  practices 
within  the  school;  it  simply  made  the 
approaches  to  teaching  and  learning  at 
Simcoe  Street  much  more  explicit.  This 
more  explicit  vision  allowed  teachers  to 
take  risks.  For  example,  one  teacher 
changed  from  a basal  reader  approach  to 
a whole-language  approach.  Other  teach- 
ers also  felt  more  comfortable  trying  new 
approaches  because  of  the  school’s 
vision.  Vision,  traditionally,  has  often 
involved  an  abstract  statement  developed 
at  the  system  or  Ministry  level;  in  con- 
trast, Simcoe  Street  adopted  a vision 
which  suited  its  particular  context  and 
practices. 

A second  factor  that  was  important  in 
the  process  was  the  concept  of  connec- 
tions. The  principals  and  staff  built  on 
this  concept  and  found  it  helpful  in  inte- 
grating the  program.  Whenever  possible, 
staff  would  attempt  to  make  connections 
among  subjects,  to  the  community,  and 
to  the  Self.  Teachers  developed  their 
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own  conception  of  holistic  education,  but 
the  connection  concept  provided  the  con- 
ceptual “glue”  for  the  program  as  a 
whole. 

A third  factor  was  the  school  staff  and 
the  leadership  involved.  The  staff  was 
already  implicitly  committed  to  holistic 
education.  The  vision  allowed  this  com- 
mitment to  become  more  explicit  and 
substantial.  The  principal,  superintendent 
of  curriculum,  and  school  improvement 
team  were  also  committed  to  holistic 
education  and  this  leadership  was  also  a 
crucial  factor  in  the  process. 

A more  detailed  description  of  the 
Simcoe  Street  School  project  is  available 
(Miller  & Drake,  1990). 

Halton  Integrated 
Curriculum  Project 

Halton  Region  is  a large  school  board 
near  Toronto.  Since  1990  the  Board  has 
made  a major  commitment  to  the  devel- 
opment and  use  of  integrated  curriculum. 
Halton  has  defined  a holistic  focus  as: 

• helping  students  make  connections 

• putting  the  pieces  back  together 

• interdependence 

• relationships 

The  approach  in  Halton  has  focussed 
on  the  development  of  units  by  school- 
based  curriculum  teams.  The  project 
began  with  the  development  of  three 
units  on  community,  environment,  and 
the  art  of  investigation,  by  three  schools 
for  Grade  6.  Since  then,  eleven  more 
schools  have  been  involved  in  develop- 
ing units  for  Grades  6,  7,  8,  and  9.  Titles 
of  other  units  include:  Quest,  Robotics, 
Fame  and  Power,  Change,  Invention 
Connection,  Image  of  Our  World,  Our 
Native  People,  Voyage  au  Canada, 
World  of  Wonders,  A Make  Work  Pro- 
ject, Expressions,  Our  Fellow  Canadians, 
Rules  of  the  Game,  Discovery,  and 
Choice  Decisions.  Each  school  received 
a small  amount  of  seed  funding  so  that 
teachers  had  some  time  off  from  teach- 
ing to  write  these  units.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  teachers  also  com- 
mitted a good  deal  of  their  own  time  to 
the  project. 

The  focus  of  the  project,  as  with  most 
curriculum  in  Halton,  was  to  centre  on 
learning  outcomes.  Consultants  have 
been  working  with  Halton  curriculum 
guidelines  to  develop  a set  of  blended 
core  learning  outcomes  that  cut  across 


the  different  subjects.  It  is  important  to 
recognize  that  school  is  the  unit  of 
change  in  this  project.  The  energy  for  the 
project  has  tended  to  come  from  the 
teachers  themselves  with  support  from 
the  central  office.  I conducted  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  project  at  the  end  of  its  first 
year  and  found  that  the  following  per- 
ceptions were  held  by  people  involved  in 
the  project: 

• integrated  curriculum  stimulates  stu- 
dent motivation 

• integrated  curriculum  stimulates  stu- 
dent initiated  learning 

• discipline  problems  tend  to  be  fewer 
when  students  are  involved  in  inte- 
grated curriculum 

• integrated  curriculum  led  to  greater 
use  of  the  library  by  students 

Some  of  the  problems  that  arose 
focussed  on  the  problem  of  evaluating 
and  reporting  to  parents,  since  they 
expect  subject  grades  for  individual  sub- 
jects. Another  problem  was  that  some 
teachers  found  it  difficult  to  integrate 
subjects  such  as  math.  Based  on  this  ini- 
tial work,  the  Board  is  developing  a sys- 
tem-wide plan  for  integrated  curriculum. 
There  are  now  approximately  80  projects 
in  integrated  curriculum  occurring  in  the 
region. 


Waterloo  Region  RCSSB  Project 

This  board  has  made  a long-term  com- 
mitment to  holistic  education.  The  initial 
work  has  involved  a Core  Planning 
Committee  that  includes  teachers  from 
eight  schools  who  were  already  moving 
in  the  direction  of  holistic  education. 
Two  formative  years  consultants  and  the 
superintendent  of  curriculum  are  also 
part  of  the  committee.  The  group  has 
been  meeting  for  over  two  years  and 
recently  completed  a document  entitled 
Holistic  Education:  A Framework  for 
Curriculum.  The  document  was  circulat- 
ed widely  within  the  Board  so  that  teach- 
ers can  discuss  and  reflect  on  its 
contents.  The  Board  views  change  as 
classroom-based  rather  than  top-down 
and  encouraged  teachers  to  reflect  on  a 
draft  version  of  the  document  and  rec- 
ommend changes  to  the  Core  Planning 
Committee.  Reflection  is  often  neglected 
in  traditional  approaches  to  change. 
Waterloo  Region  RCSSB  has  included  it 
as  an  essential  element  in  the  change 
process. 


The  document  itself  discusses  various 
characteristics  of  holistic  education 
including  spirituality,  a supportive  nur- 
turing environment,  wholeness  of  experi- 
ence, a student-centred  approach  to 
teaching  and  learning,  and  educating  the 
whole  child.  The  document  is  part  of  a 
long-term  plan  within  the  Board  to  facili- 
tate the  development  of  holistic  educa- 
tion. Teachers  on  the  Core  Committee 
are  already  involved  in  the  process  of 
using  holistic  education  in  their  class- 
room. Two  comments  from  people 
involved  in  the  project  give  a sense  of  its 
overall  direction: 

“I  am  developing  a greater  sense  of  the 
relationship  between  content,  skills,  and 
experiences  — how  they  fit  in  the  big  pic- 
ture. 

“There  is  a greater  awareness  of  commu- 
nity — parents,  students,  teachers,  custo- 
dian, secretary,  and  community  at  large, 
not  an  isolated  entity  called  a classroom” 

Holistic  Change  and 
Professional  Development 

In  reflecting  on  the  activities  that  I have 
just  described,  I find  the  following 
themes  emerge  in  relation  to  the  whole 
process  of  change  and  professional 
development.  These  themes  can  serve  as 
guidelines  for  teachers,  administrators, 
and  consultants  planning  or  facilitating 
professional  development  activities. 

1)  Vision  is  an  important  catalyst  for 
change.  Vision  is  not  a mission  statement 
but  a lived  reality.  Vision  is  fell  more  in 
the  gut  than  in  the  head.  In  the  boards 
and  schools  where  holistic  education  has 
developed,  individuals  at  all  levels  of  the 
organization  have  connected  to  a vision 
of  holistic  education. 

2)  This  vision  is  organic  in  that  it  is  con- 
stantly evolving.  Many  teachers  have 
told  me  that  their  conception  of  holistic 
education  keeps  changing  and  evolving. 
Certainly  this  has  been  true  in  my  own 
thinking. 

3)  Plans  for  holistic  education  shoidd  be 
long-term,  open-ended,  and  rooted  in  a 
collective  vision.  Plans  should  clarify 
roles,  identify  resources  that  will  be 
needed,  and  outline  in-service  strategics 
— for  example,  what  aspects  of  holistic 
education  will  be  emphasized  and  what 
resources  will  be  needed  as  schools 
become  involved  in  the  process. 
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4)  Change  occurs  at  the  most  basic  level 
from  inside-out  (Hunt,  1987);  in  other 
words,  deep  change  occurs  when  it  aris- 
es from  teachers  reflecting  and  working 
from  their  own  experienced  knowledge. 
Teachers  need  to  make  their  own  mean- 
ing out  of  any  proposed  changes.  Deep 
change  rarely  occurs  when  it  is  mandated 
or  implemented  through  rational,  top- 
down  models. 

5)  Conflict  is  inherent  in  the  process  of 
change.  In  our  culture  we  tend  to  repress 
or  deny  conflict  and  confrontation.  How- 
ever, if  significant  change  is  to  occur 
there  will  be  conflict.  Beware  of  staff 
meetings  where  teachers  seem  to  silently 
accept  proposed  changes;  instead,  wel- 
come meetings  where  a concern  and,  yes, 
even  anger  is  expressed.  If  there  is  anger 
or  conflict,  you  know  that  the  staff  are  at 
least  dealing  with  the  issues  at  hand. 

6)  Changes  should  be  seen  not  as  a lin- 
ear process,  but  in  terms  of  mutual  cau- 
sation. The  school  can  best  be  seen  as  a 
complex  set  of  interacting  relationships. 
It  is  important  to  understand  the  sets  of 


relationships  that  exist  within  a school, 
as  well  as  how  the  school  is  connected  to 
the  surrounding  community.  When  we 
gain  some  understanding  of  these  con- 
nections, we  can  bring  this  understand- 
ing into  our  awareness  as  we  work  with 
the  staff  or  a group  of  teachers. 

For  example,  how  the  principal  works 
with  staff  is  an  extremely  important  fac- 
tor in  any  change  process.  If  the  princi- 
pal has  encouraged  and  modelled 
collaboration,  then  the  chances  are  much 
greater  that  significant  change  can  occur. 

7)  The  research  on  effective  schools  indi- 
cates that  "good"  schools  have  a collec- 
tive ethos  or  common  set  of  understand- 
ings and  values.  Staff  work  according  to 
this  ethos.  Ethos  can  also  be  seen  as  the 
implicit  vision  of  the  school.  In  holistic 
education,  teachers  see  themselves  as 
connected  to  the  school  and  its  purposes. 
They  do  not  feel  alienated  from  the  staff 
as  a whole,  but  have  a sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  the  collective  enterprise.  In 
short,  the  staff  has  a sense  of  the  whole 
and  how  they  as  individuals  relate  to  the 
collective  enterprise. 


The  challenges  and  problems  facing 
holistic  education  are  significant.  There  is 
opposition  from  fundamentalists  and 
“back  to  the  basics”  people.  Holistic  edu- 
cation, because  it  is  so  encompassing  and 
inclusive,  demands  a great  deal  from 
those  involved  in  attempting  to  bring  it 
into  practice.  By  definition,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  compartmentalize  holistic  educa- 
tion and  to  separate  it  from  the  rest  of  our 
lives.  Holistic  education  is  rooted  in 
holism  which  involves  a basic  orientation 
to  life  and  work.  Professional  develop- 
ment rooted  in  holism  is  very  congruent 
with  the  concept  of  life-long  learning.  It 
sees  teachers  as  persons  who  engage 
learning  and  are  continually  seeking 
growth.  In  a society  where  learning  is 
often  fragmented  and  compartmentalized, 
developing  holistic  approaches  to  change 
and  professional  development  represents 
a major  challenge. 

Despite  the  difficulties,  the  challenge 
of  holism  is  worth  confronting.  In  clos- 
ing, I would  like  to  quote  Senge  again: 

“Many  writers  on  organization  theory 
have  used  the  metaphor  of  ‘organization 
as  organism’  to  suggest  an  entirely  differ- 
ent image  for  organizational  control  from 
that  of  the  traditional  authoritarian  hierar- 
chy. It  is  the  image  of  local  control  — 
countless  local  decision  making  processes 
that  continually  respond  to  changes,  so  as 
to  maintain  healthy  conditions  for  stability 
and  growth.”  (1990,  p.  293). 

Holistic  education,  then,  views  the 
school  as  an  organism  and  change  as 
organic.  Instead  of  seeing  the  school  as  a 
factory  where  people  behave  as  if  they 
were  working  on  an  assembly  line,  the 
school  can  be  seen  as  a complex  living 
organism  that  is  evolving,  changing 
through  a sense  of  purpose,  collaboration, 
and  a deep  sense  of  inner  direction.  If 
these  principles  are  used  to  guide  profes- 
sional development  planning  and  activi- 
ties, the  likelihood  of  successful  and 
lasting  outcomes  will  be  increased. 
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acilitating  the 
Learning  Organization 

with  Robert  Garmston 

Internationally  renowned  consultant  Robert  Garmston  will 
engage  participants  in  an  interactive  two-day  session  that 
will  address  the  challenge  of  how  we  maintain  collaborative 
and  “collective  autoplasticity”  (continuous  refinement)  with 
a knowledgeable  staff,  within  the  context  of  declining 


resources. 

Date:  May  4 & 5, 1994 

Location:  To  Be  Determined 

cost:  $150.00  per  person  (includes  lunch) 

For  more  information  please  call  John  Steh  at  969-8131  ext.  250 


Sponsored  by  the  Staff  Development  Council  of  Ontario 
An  affililiate  of  the  National  Staff  Development  Council 
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Collaborative  Partnerships 
Within  Education,  Business, 
and  the  Community 


Building  a Vision 

The  Staff  Development  Council  of  Ontario 


Joanne  Zywine 

Superintendent  of  Instructional  Services 
Halton  Board  of  Education 

“Vision  is  the  art  of  seeing 
the  invisible” 

— Jonathan  Swift 

Much  of  what  we  do  in  staff  development 
is  invisible,  yet  we  feel  the  results  pro- 
foundly. Staff  developers  have  the  ability 
to  see  a vision  of  our  future  — to  see  it  as 
it  should  be  and  try  to  make  it  a reality. 
Never  before  has  that  skill  been  more 
critical.  Education  is  now  the  target  of 
much  criticism,  deep  cutbacks,  increased 
demands,  and  waves  of  constant  change. 
Staff  development  has  a vital  role  to  play 
in  dealing  with  these  realities. 

Part  of  that  role  means  basing  our 
actions  on  fact  — not  just  intuition. 
Approaches  such  as  total  quality,  school 
improvement,  and  outcomcs-bascd  edu- 
cation are  multiplying.  Our  new  strategic 
approaches  focus  beliefs  and  values, 
build  common  visions,  use  flexible 
resources  and  measures  of  success. 

Frankly,  we  must  rethink  our  approach 
since  staff  development  is  under  attack 
from  all  sides.  Our  budgets  arc  often  the 
first  to  be  cut,  formal  roles  arc  being 


eliminated,  and  opportunities  restricted 
through  the  loss  of  PD  days.  We  must 
build  a vision  and  plan  for  staff  develop- 
ment based  on  what  we  know  to  be  effec- 
tive. Just  as  we  base  our  efforts  to  improve 
student  learning  on  proven  instructional 
techniques,  we  need  to  base  staff  develop- 
ment on  models  and  practices  proven  to 
get  results. 

The  Staff  Development  Council  of 
Ontario  (SDCO),  founded  in  February 
1992  as  an  affiliate  of  the  National  Staff 
Development  Council,  is  building  a net- 
work of  support  and  expertise  to  help 
plan  staff  development  for  tomorrow. 
SDCO  provides  a unique  resource  to 
educators.  It  mirrors  the  partnership  and 
collaboration  so  vital  to  schools  in  these 
turbulent  times.  Its  mission,  to  promote 
excellence  in  student  learning  by  provid- 
ing leadership  and  support  for  everyone 
involved  in  the  process  of  staff  develop- 
ment, has  already  attracted  over  250 
members.  We  cross  traditional  role 
boundaries  to  engage  and  link  all  educa- 
tors committed  to  improve  student  learn- 
ing. 

SDCO  recently  surveyed  members  to 
provide  baseline  information  on  what  edu- 
cators in  Ontario  need  and  want  to  help 
them  cope  with  the  changes  they  face. 
What  we  knew  before  surveying  was  that, 
across  North  America,  the  old  boundaries 


or  paradigms  are  shifting  as  we  learn  what 
really  works  in  staff  development. 

Change 

We  used  to  focus  on  implementing  sin- 
gle innovations.  Today,  the  changes  fac- 
ing educators  are  escalating  and  schools 
must  manage  multiple,  complex  changes 
simultaneously.  Implementation  plans 
from  “on  top”  simply  will  not  work. 
Rather,  all  educators  need  to  develop  an 
understanding  of  change  both  personally 
and  organizationally  and  to  learn  strate- 
gies to  manage  these  changes. 

Skills 

Once  we  offered  a variety  of  options  that 
often  led  to  fragmented  skill  develop- 
ment with  little  follow-up.  While  all  the 
techniques  were  useful,  teachers  often 
felt  bombarded  by  the  latest  trend,  saw 
little  connection  between  approaches, 
and  received  minimal  support  in  apply- 
ing the  techniques  back  in  the  classroom. 
Today  we  are  shifting  to  more  generic 
instructional  skills  such  as  co-operative 
group  learning  which  apply  across  all 
grade  levels  and  curriculum  areas.  As 
well,  the  need  for  processes  and  for  facil- 
itation skills  is  increasing  dramatically. 

Models 

In  the  past  we  focussed  on  individual 
development,  workshops,  in-service,  and 
external  delivery  systems.  Today  the 
emphasis  is  on  school-based  identifica- 
tion of  needs,  coaching  partners,  and 
team/group  development  through  sys- 
tematic training  and  follow  up.  Options 
for  growth  have  diversified  to  include 
networks,  study  groups,  action  research, 
collaborative  planning,  and  institutes 
which  focus  on  creating  conditions  dial 
support  learning. 
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Internal  Capacity 

Previously  we  relied  on  outside  experts 
to  provide  in-service.  While  the  infusion 
of  new  ideas  and  best  practice  is  still 
essential,  schools  are  focussing  on  build- 
ing the  internal  capacity  in  all  staff  to 
facilitate  processes,  to  plan  for  staff  and 
school  development,  and  to  share  exper- 
tise. As  the  number  of  formal  roles  in 
staff  development  decreases,  the  need  for 
a wider  range  of  skills  in  both  external 
support  and  school  staff  increases. 

The  findings  of  our  survey  reflected 
these  trends. 

Members’  Survey 

Who’s  interested 
in  staff  development? 

A profile  of  our  members  shows  that 
while  almost  half  hold  formal  staff 
development  roles,  over  50  percent  are 
principals,  teachers,  superintendents,  and 
other  staff  members.  Clearly,  members 
see  that  staff  development  is  part  of 
everyone’s  work  and  not  limited  to  a for- 
mal role.  The  majority  work  with  both 
panels  with  a higher  proportion  in  ele- 
mentary. This  is  consistent  with  the  pat- 
tern of  planned  change  which  rapidly 
occurs  at  elementary  schools.  Secondary 
school  structures  tend  to  promote  indi- 
vidual development  and  a slower  adop- 
tion of  school-wide  change. 

Members  tend  to  have  experience  in 
their  current  roles  (Figure  1).  While 
members  come  from  all  sizes  of  boards, 
the  highest  percentage  are  from  medium- 
sized boards  of  10-30,000  students. 
Though  over  75  percent  of  members 
reported  that  their  boards  had  consul- 
tants, co-ordinators,  in-service  opportu- 
nities and  in-school  support,  members 


still  value  this  connection  to  the  SDCO 
collaborative  network. 

What  do  members  want? 

While  the  sample  was  limited  to  south- 
ern Ontario,  the  trends  were  strong.  Five 
services  were  requested  most  frequently. 
In  order,  members  want 

• Networking  — opportunities  to  con- 
nect with  others 

• Train  the  Trainer  Modules  — access 
to  skill  development  as  trainers 

• An  Annual  Conference  — a focussing 
event 

• A Journal  — with  an  emphasis  on 
Canadian  content 

• Skill-Based  Institutes  — access  to 
intensive  skill  development  options 

What  are  the  main  themes/topics? 

• School-Based  Staff  Development 

• Managing  Change 

• School-Based  Planning/Decision 
Making 

• Effective  Practices  — Instruction  and 
Staff  Development 

• Evaluation  and  Assessment 

It  is  clear  that  the  concerns  and  interests 
of  our  members  mirror  the  trends  we  see 
across  North  America.  There  is  a shift 
from  fragmented  individual  skill  devel- 
opment to  more  collaborative  school/ 
group  based  approaches.  Certain  mem- 
bers also  want  to  develop  skills  in  pro- 
cess, facilitation,  and  change  strategies. 
They  value  collaboration  with  colleagues 
and  learning  from  peers.  The  desire  for 


an  integrated  approach  to  staff  develop- 
ment based  on  effective  practices  is 
clearly  in  demand.  Staff  want  skills  and 
the  best  knowledge,  andthey  are  willing 
to  commit  personal  time  and  resources  to 
get  them. 

For  the  Future 

What  will  we  do  with  this  survey  infor- 
mation? Staff  development  is  the  leading 
edge  of  change.  It  gives  people  the  skills 
to  visualize  roles  in  new  ways  and  to 
learn  and  grow  together,  individually  and 
organizationally. 

We  know  what  works:  collaboration; 
school-based  planning;  and  life-long 
learning.  With  the  research  results  in 
hand,  SDCO  will  meet  the  needs  of 
Ontario  members  by  promoting  collabo- 
rative partnerships  through: 

Newsletter  — a forum  for  communi- 
cating new  ideas  and  approaches  across 
the  province. 

Annual  Conference. 

Institutes  — Skill  development  in 
“Facilitating  the  Learning  Organization” 
with  Robert  Garmston  May  4,  5 

Networks  — Opportunities  to  share 
expertise,  find  resources,  and  build  sup- 
port. 

If  you  want  to  become  involved  in  our 
new  vision  of  staff  development,  you 
may  want  to 

• join  the  SDCO  Organization 

• attend  the  conference  or  an  institute 

• contact  members  to  build  your  own 
network 

• model  these  new  approaches  for  col- 
leagues 

Almost  anyone  can  be  successful  in 
good  times;  times  of  radical  change  and 
restructuring  are  the  tests  of  leadership. 
Like  our  society,  our  organizations,  and 
our  world,  staff  development  is  chang- 
ing. As  it  shifts  from  the  more  obvious 
in-service/workshop  model  to  a more 
integrated,  collaborative  growth  process, 
our  initiatives  may  seem  less  visible,  but 
they  are  actually  more  powerful  than 
ever. 


For  information  on  SDCO,  please  contact 
Chris  Collins,  Director  of  Staff  Develop- 
ment, York  Region  Board  of  Education, 
phone  (905)969-8131,  ext.  250. 


Figure  1 Membership  Profile  Experience  in  Current  Role 
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Partners  in  Professional 
Development 

The  OISE  Field  Centres 


Elizabeth  Smyth 

Project  Director 

OISE  Northwestern  Field  Centre 

Thunder  Bay,  Ontario 

The  OISE  Field  Centres  represent  an 
example  of  the  practicality  of  school-uni- 
versity collaboration.  Through  their 
ongoing  activities,  the  faculty  and  staff 
of  the  Centres  work  directly  and  collabo- 
ratively  with  field-based  practitioners  on 
problems  and  issues  relevant  to  the 
everyday  practices  of  teachers,  schools, 
and  school  systems,  and  as  determined 
by  the  needs  of  the  region  which  they 
serve  and  the  expertise  of  the  Centre 
faulty. 

The  individual  Field  Centres  are  small 
operations  staffed  by  one  or  two  faculty 
cross-appointed  to  OISE’s  Division  of 
Field  Services  and  Research  and  to  a 
home  department  within  OISE.  At  pre- 
sent, there  are  nine  Field  Centres  through- 
out Ontario. 

Graduate  Education 

Field  Centres  play  an  active  role  in  grad- 
uate education  and  professional  certifica- 
tion. Centre  faculty  serve  as  instructors 
for  courses  in  their  home  departments. 
These  courses  may  be  delivered  in  a 
variety  of  modes:  on-site  at  the  Field 
Centres  or  in  the  regions  the  Centres 
serve;  through  distance  education  (tele- 
conferencing or  computer  conferencing) 
or  at  OISE  in  Toronto.  Some  work  with 
professional  certification  programs  — 
most  commonly,  the  Principals’  Courses. 

In  many  instances,  Centre  faculty 
make  the  decisions  on  which  courses  to 
offer  in  response  to  regional  needs.  At 
present,  as  a Division,  Centre  faculty  are 
exploring  options  which  they  can  collec- 
tively pursue  in  developing  a compre- 
hensive program  of  study  to  meet  the 
needs  of  Masters’  candidates  wishing  to 
integrate  their  field-based  experience 
into  their  studies. 


Consultation 

An  important  role  played  by  the  Field 
Centre  faculty  is  their  active  participa- 
tion in  regional  education  forums.  Cen- 
tre faculty  are  members  of  Curriculum, 
Regional  Education,  and  Special  Educa- 
tion Councils  and  are  thus  able  to  assist 
in  identifying  trends  and  challenges 
through  their  ongoing  communication 
with  teachers,  principals,  consultants, 
superintendents,  and  directors.  Often, 
Centre  faculty  are  able  to  act  as  facilita- 
tors and  networkers  as  they  assist  in  the 
linking  of  needs  and  resources. 

As  well  as  resources.  Centre  faculty 
serve  as  consultants  to  the  councils.  This 
consultative  role  is  a critical  one.  Centre 
faculty  serve  as  a sounding  board  — to 
listen  and  to  assist  educators  in  reflecting 
upon  the  implications  of  current  reason- 
ing or  evaluating  the  potential  outcomes 
of  actions.  As  external  observers  who  are 
frequently  within  the  educator’s  setting, 
OISE  faculty  can  bring  an  informed,  yet 
detached,  perspective  to  a topic  or  an 
issue.  Centre  faculty  also  serve  as  speak- 
ers and  resource  people  for  board  and 
regional  professional  development  days, 
conferences,  and  workshops.  In  many 
cases,  their  involvement  is  direedy  relat- 
ed to  an  ongoing  field  development  pro- 
ject within  the  board  or  school  system. 

Field  Development  Projects 

Field  development  projects  are  collabo- 
ratively  formulated  between  school 
board  and  Centre  personnel.  Since  field 
development  projects  are  contextual  in 
nature,  they  vary  over  place  and  time. 
Centre  faculty  might  be  involved  in  a 
combination  of  the  following  activities: 
problem  framing,  planning,  delivery  of 
professional  development  sessions, 
ongoing  school  support,  board  commit- 
tee membership,  and  data  collection  to 
evaluate  a project.  Involvement  of  Cen- 
tre faculty  with  school  boards  is  long- 
term — varying  from  several  months  to 


several  years.  Generally,  these  projects 
represent  opportunities  for  faculty  to 
engage  in  field-based  research  which  fur- 
ther provides  opportunity  for  faculty  to 
link  OISE’s  three  mandates  — field 
development,  research,  and  graduate 
education. 

The  following  paragraphs  briefly  out- 
line current  field  development  and  re- 
search activities  of  the  Field  Centres. 

Northwestern  Centre 

The  Northwestern  Centre  utilizes  planned 
change  as  a focus  for  its  graduate  educa- 
tion, field  development,  and  research 
activities.  In  their  work  with  teaqhers, 
administrators,  and  school  systems,  Cen- 
tre faculty  utilize  historical  and  contem- 
porary analysis  to  assist  in  the  structuring 
of  responses  and  implementation  of 
strategies  within  the  change  process.  In 
conjunction  with  the  Midwestern  Centre, 
a “train  the  trainer”  model  which  assists 
in  the  implementation  of  faculty-devel- 
oped peer  coaching  has  been  delivered 
throughout  the  province. 

Centre  faculty  are  assisting  school- 
boards  in  exploring  the  continuum  of 
life-long  learning  — especially  meeting 
the  needs  of  adult  learners  returning  to 
secondary  school. 

The  changing  nature  of  the  secondary 
school  is  also  a focus  of  Centre  activi- 
ties. Faculty  are  continuing  to  examine 
implications  of  the  restructuring  initia- 
tives; the  impact  of  technology  on  pro- 
gram design,  delivery,  and  evaluation; 
and  the  means  by  which  the  needs  of 
small  and  remote  secondary  schools, 
their  staffs,  students  and  administrators, 
can  more  effectively  be  addressed. 

Midnorthern  Centre 

The  Midnorthem  Centre  utilizes  an  inte- 
grated approach  to  graduate  studies, 
research,  and  field  development  activi- 
ties through  the  use  of  the  perspectives, 
concepts,  ideas,  and  methods  of  sociolo- 
gy. These  guide  a range  of  large-scale 
and  small-scale  proposals  relating  to 
equity,  policy,  planned  educational 
change,  and  community  development 
issues. 

The  Centre  is  actively  involved  in  a 
number  of  formal  research  and  develop- 
ment projects,  including  work  related  to 
inter-agency  collaboration;  child  abuse 
prevention;  relational  planning  in  the 
French  as  a Second  Language  and  regu- 
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lar  program  fields;  community  involve- 
ment in  education;  equity  of  access  and 
outcome  in  education;  transformational 
planning;  empowerment  and  voice  in 
education;  and  Native  education. 

Centre  de  recherche  en  Education 
du  Nouvel  Ontario  (CRENO) 

The  mission  of  CRENO  is  to  serve  the 
Francophone  teachers  and  educators  of 
northeastern,  northcentral,  and  north- 
western Ontario  through  its  involvement 
in  research,  regional  development,  and 
graduate  studies.  Many  of  the  research 
and  development  projects  centre  on 
issues  of  language,  culture,  administra- 
tion, and  governance  in  Francophone 
education.  The  Centre  has  a long-stand- 
ing involvement  in  the  use  of  strategic 
planning  as  a tool  for  organizational 
development  and  is  presently  setting  up  a 
professional  development  centre  for  a 
consortium  of  northern  school  boards. 

Among  the  ongoing  professional 
development  activities  at  CRENO  are  the 
planning  and  implementing  of  site-based 
school  improvement  programs  — a 
research  project  for  a consortium  of 
seven  northern  school  boards  which 
assesses  attitudes,  perceptions,  needs, 


and  practices  of  Francophone  teachers 
towards  professional  development. 

Northeastern  Centre 

The  Northeastern  Centre  is  involved  in  a 
variety  of  activities  which  focus  on  the 
development,  implementation,  and  eval- 
uation of  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of 
learners  in  a variety  of  learning  environ- 
ments. Among  the  key  areas  of  focus 
are:  problem  solving  across  the  disci- 
plines; staff  and  professional  develop- 
ment; educational  and  career  planning  of 
adolescents;  the  professional  develop- 
ment needs  of  Colleges  of  Applied  Arts 
and  Technology  personnel;  promotion  of 
the  learning  organization  in  business  and 
industry;  and  Native  studies. 

In  addition.  Centre  faculty  are  work- 
ing with  agencies  and  institutions  which 
are  attempting  to  foster  collaborative 
resource  development.  Among  these 
activities  are  an  inter-board  curriculum 
project  involving  participants  from 
regional  boards  that  focusses  on  the 
development  of  courses  for  the  Transi- 
tion Years;  the  development  of  a generic 
course  designed  to  assist  community  col- 
lege personnel  in  instructional  technolo- 
gies suited  to  their  respective  roles/ 


responsibilities;  the  development  on  an 
integrated  learning  station  to  promote 
employee  training  and  development  in 
the  business  environment. 

Ottawa  Valley  Centre/Centre 
d ’Ottawa 

The  Ottawa  Valley  Centre  serves  both 
English-language  and  French-language 
systems  of  Education  in  eastern  Ontario. 
Evaluation  and  assessment  are  the  main 
Centre  activities.  The  Centre  participates 
in  a national  working  group  that  devel- 
oped a Canadian  code  of  fair  assessment 
practices  in  education.  As  well,  the  Cen- 
tre has  conducted  workshops  and  provid- 
ed guidance  to  consultant  and  teacher 
groups  on  the  use  of  alternative  assess- 
ment methods  of  student  learning,  such 
as  portfolio  assessment.  The  Centre  has 
also  been  actively  involved  in  develop- 
ing a teacher  evaluation  policy  and 
model  that  stresses  teacher  participation 
at  all  stages  of  the  evaluation  cycle  and 
emphasizes  the  use  of  formative  assess- 
ment strategies  to  promote  professional 
growth  and  improved  school  effective- 
ness. 

The  Centre  has  been  involved  in  the 
development  of  a regional  research  net- 
work and  has  undertaken  consultations  in 
research  design  and  data  analysis  for 
several  regional  schoolboards.  Research 
and  field  development  activities  have 
also  been  conducted  in  various  other 
areas,  namely  “ffancisation,”  “animation 
culturelle,”  and  French  language  school- 
ing. 

Trent  Valley  Centre 

The  Trent  Valley  Centre  has  concentrat- 
ed on  meeting  teacher  needs  for  profes- 
sional development.  The  Centre  works 
closely  with  teachers  and  administrators 
to  design  programs  which  integrate  sys- 
tem priorities  with  the  felt  needs  of  PD 
participants.  In  the  past  year,  the  Centre 
collaborated  with  eight  boards  to  provide 
several  different  workshop  series.  These 
included  a series  of  sessions  on  Transi- 
tion Years  initiatives  (including  a sum- 
mer institute),  in-service  on  co-operative 
learning  techniques,  and  training  in  the 
use  of  alternative  assessment  methods.  In 
these  events,  the  goal  is  to  recruit  school 
or  family  of  school  teams  so  that  teach- 
ers are  able  to  work  together  to  plan 
implementation  activities  in  their  own 
classrooms.  In  addition  to  these  activities 


The  OISE  Field  Centres 


Thunder  Bay 

Faculty:  Wayne  Seller, 
Elizabeth  Smyth 
(807)475-8110 


Sudbury 

Midnorthern  Centre 
Faculty:  George  Burns 
(705)  674-8442 

Centre  de  recherche  en 
Education  du  Nouvel 
Ontario  (CRENO) 
Faculty:  Denis  Hache 
(705)  674-5740 


Peterborough 

Trent  Valley  Centre 
Faculty:  John  Ross 
(705)  743-0341 


Ottawa 

Ottawa  Valley  Centre/ 
Centre  d’Ottawa 
Faculty:  Marielle  Simon 
(613)  224-0561 


North  Bay 

Northeastern  Centre 
Faculty:  Bruce  Cassie, 
Peter  Gamlin 

(705)  474-7600  ext.  6553 


Kitchener 

Midwestern  Centre 
Faculty:  Lynne  Hannay 
Paul  Begley 
(519)  579-8370 


Toronto 

Centre  for  Leadership 
Development  (OISE) 
Faculty:  Ken  Leithwood 
(416)923-6641  ext.  2721 


St.  Catharines 

Niagara  Centre 
Faculty:  Jack  Miller 
(905)  684-8558 
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for  teachers,  the  Centre  has  also  devel- 
oped, in  collaboration  with  Ellen  Regan 
from  the  Applied  Psychology  Depart- 
ment of  OISE,  an  extensive  bank  of  pro- 
fessional development  activities  for 
board  consultants.  This  collection,  which 
has  been  rigorously  field  tested,  is  avail- 
able from  OISE  Press. 

Niagara  Centre 

One  area  of  focus  of  the  Niagara  Centre 
is  holistic  education.  Holistic  education, 
rooted  in  holism  or  the  concept  of  an 
interconnected  reality,  attempts  to  facili- 
tate connectedness  within  the  curriculum 
and  within  students.  Integrated  curricu- 
lum, which  attempts  to  connect  various 
subjects,  is  one  example  of  holistic  edu- 
cation. Holistic  education  is  congruent 
with  the  Ministry  of  Education  and 
Training’s  restructuring  initiatives  such 
as  the  Transition  Years  which  supports 
the  development  of  core  integrated  cur- 
riculum. 

The  focus  on  Holistic  Education  is 
pursued  through  research,  graduate  stud- 
ies and  field  development  and  through 
the  Interdisciplinary  Program  based 
within  the  Department  of  Curriculum. 

The  Centre  has  facilitated  the  devel- 
opment and  implementation  of  holistic 
curriculum  in  the  primary,  junior,  and 
Transition  Years  within  many  school 
boards  throughout  southern  Ontario. 

Midwestern  Centre 

The  field  development,  research,  and 
graduate  teaching  interests  of  the  Mid- 
western Centre  are  closely  tied  to  the 
changing  structure  of  schools.  Generally, 
projects  focus  on  helping  educators 
develop  interactive  staff  development 
strategies  and  collaborative  leadership 
roles  which  are  facilitative  of  school- 
based  change. 

Over  the  past  three  years,  the  Centre 
has  been  actively  involved  in  analysing 
changing  roles  of  secondary  school  staff 
brought  about  through  the  restructuring 
initiatives.  Ongoing  investigation  of  the 
role  of  department  heads  has  built  on 
previous  research  and  has  contributed 
significant  findings  to  both  researchers 
and  practitioners. 

The  Centre  also  facilitates  individual 
change  through  the  use  of  peer  coaching 
and  action  research.  Peer  coaching  “train- 
ing the  trainer”  courses  have  been  offer- 
ed in  collaboration  with  the  Northwest- 


ern Centre  throughout  Ontario.  Action 
Research  has  been  facilitated  through 
Master’s  level  courses  and  through  field 
development. 

Centre  for  Leadership  Development 

The  Centre  for  Leadership  Development 
has  three  mandates:  to  conduct  research 
concerned  with  the  nature  of  leadership 
and  its  contribution  to  educational  im- 
provement; to  design  and  conduct  pro- 
fessional development  programs  for 
educational  leaders  and  those  aspiring  to 
provide  such  leadership;  to  carry  out 
development  projects  and  consult  with 
school  systems  concerning  educational 
improvement  and  the  role  of  leadership 
in  educational  improvement. 

Over  the  past  two  years,  the  Centre’s 
research  projects  have  focussed  on:  the 
implementation  of  the  Transition  Years 
Initiatives;  the  implementation  of  the 
“Year  2000”  Policies  in  British  Columbia; 


Ernie  Dojack 

Staff  Development  Officer 
The  Lakehead  Board  of  Education 

Marilyn  Gouthro 

School  Improvement  Coordinator 
The  Lakehead  Board  of  Education 

Context 

Like  other  regions  in  our  province,  North- 
western Ontario  is  going  through  a period 
of  significant  change.  We  arc  experienc- 
ing the  effects  of  major  provincial  restruc- 
turing initiatives.  Our  resource-based 
economy  (forcstry/mining/fishing)  is 
diminishing.  Our  own  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, like  most  others,  has  experienced 
both  restructuring  and  “down-sizing”  over 
the  past  year.  All  of  the  above  mean 
increased  pressures  on  decreased  financial 
and  human  resources. 


a series  of  studies  which  explored  the 
nature  and  development  of  administra- 
tive expertise;  investigating  the  meaning 
of  transformational  leadership  in  educa- 
tional contexts;  and  an  examination  of 
the  work  and  thinking  of  Ontario  Chief 
Education  Officers. 

The  Centre  for  Leadership  Develop- 
ment has  been  involved  in  the  design, 
delivery,  and  evaluation  of  a broad  range 
of  pre-service  training,  in-service  train- 
ing, and  professional  development  for 
aspiring  and  active  school  leaders. 

As  our  understanding  of  professional 
development  continues  to  grow  and 
evolve,  the  Field  Centres  of  OISE  cpntin- 
ue  to  refine  their  roles  in  this  important 
aspect  of  education.  For  further  informa- 
tion on  how  the  Field  Centres  can  work 
with  you  and  your  board  in  assessing  and 
meeting  your  professional  development 
needs,  or  on  graduate  studies  courses, 
please  contact  the  Centres  directly. 


A staff  development  unit  (as  part  of 
the  School  Improvement  Department) 
was  formed  one  year  ago  primarily  to 
focus  professional  development  on  sys- 
tem priorities  and  to  assist  the  Lakehead 
Board  in  becoming  an  improved  “learn- 
ing organization.” 

Mandate 

Over  the  past  two  years  our  Board  has 
taken  significant  steps  to  ensure  that  die 
improvement  of  learning  remains  our  top 
priority.  In  1992,  the  senior  administra- 
tion was  restructured  to  ensure  that  this 
direction  received  the  attention  it  needed. 
Unique  to  this  restructuring  was  the  for- 
mation of  a School  Improvement  Depart- 
ment consisting  of  a superintendent,  a 
staff  development  officer,  and  a school 
improvement  co-ordinator.  The  work  of 
our  department  is  conducted  through  the 
School  Improvement  Council  a body 


Taking  Charge  of  Change 


Staff  Development  at  the  Lakehead 
Board  of  Education 
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made  up  of  senior  administrators  plus 
principals  and  teachers.  The  mandate  of 
the  Council  is  “to  design  structures, 
establish  parameters  and  provide  direc- 
tion in  a collaborative  manner,  in  order  to 
ensure  the  success  of  learners  at  all  levels 
of  The  Lakehead  Board  of  Education.” 

Staff  Development  is  a critical  com- 
ponent of  the  foundations  which  need  to 
be  in  place  if  we  really  are  to  become  a 
learning  organization.  For  the  past  year, 
this  is  where  we  have  focussed  our 
efforts. 

The  collective  efforts  of  our  teachers, 
our  federations,  our  administration  and 
our  Board  have  provided  a great  deal  of 
encouragement  and  financial  support  for 
the  professional  needs  of  individual  edu- 
cators. In  the  last  year,  however,  we  have 
made  a strong  effort  to  look  at  the  profes- 
sional needs  of  staffs  within  their  school 
communities.  We  believe  that  the  bal- 
ance between  meeting  needs  for  personal 
growth  and  meeting  needs  for  school 
improvement  represents  the  challenge.  It 
is  neither  staff  development  nor  personal 
professional  development  — it  is  both. 

Beliefs  and  Planning 

In  the  midst  of  constant  change,  we  have 
found  it  critical  to  have  a vision  and  a set 
of  beliefs  to  guide  us. 

Our  beliefs  come  out  of  the  effective 
schools  research.  What  began  as  a series 
of  philosophical  statements  has  become 
the  basis  for  our  actions  in  staff  develop- 
ment. We  believe  that  all  students  can 
learn  and  we  take  responsibility  for  the 
learning  of  all  students.  We  focus  on  the 
essential  learning  outcomes  for  all  stu- 
dents. We  reflect  the  unique  nature  of 
each  school  community.  We  share  a uni- 
fied sense  of  purpose  and  foster  interde- 
pendence and  co-operation. 

Much  has  been  written  about  effective 
schools,  school  restructuring,  and  site- 
based  management.  Quite  naturally,  pres- 
sure to  “protect  the  classroom”  and  to 
decentralize  all  resources,  decisions,  and 
actions  is  very  strong.  However,  as 
Michael  Fullan  (1991)  suggests,  both  top- 
down  and  bottom-up  initiatives  are 
required  for  change  to  occur.  We  submit 
that  a healthy  organization  requires  a bal- 
ance between  system  and  school.  There 
must  be  leadership  at  the  system  level  to 
provide  non-hierarchical  support  and 
resources  to  the  schools,  to  help  broaden 
perspectives,  and  to  sustain  the  dynamic 
tension  that  produces  the  ability  to  deal 
with  change.  Board  leaders  need  to  be 


aware  of  the  research  literature  and  to 
help  “bridge  the  gap”  between  research 
and  practice.  They  need  to  be  able  to  step 
outside  the  day-to-day  crises. 

We  have  found  that  the  needs  of  teach- 
ers are  expressed  in  a variety  of  ways. 
One  of  the  ways  to  recognize  their  needs 
is  by  listening  to  their  narratives.  Com- 
monly expressed  concerns  are  the  strug- 
gle to  meet  the  needs  of  heterogeneous 
groups  of  students  during  the  Transition 
Years;  the  need  for  more  classroom  man- 
agement skills;  and  the  feeling  of  isola- 
tion from  colleagues  in  their  own  schools 
because  the  culture  does  not  encourage 
and  support  real  collegiality. 

Out  of  our  planning,  and  listening,  plus 
some  significant  support  from  resources 
outside  our  system  — particularly  the 
Staff  Development  Division  at  the 
Durham  Board  of  Education,  Dr.  Barrie 
Bennett  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  and 
the  OISE  Field  Centre  at  Thunder  Bay  — 
our  first  two  initiatives  were  developed. 
The  first  was  the  instructional  strategy  — 
co-operative  learning.  The  second  was  the 
formation  of  the  Northwestern  Ontario 
Learning  Consortium.  This  was  devised 
to  develop  a co-ordinated  approach  to 
professional  development  in  the  region. 
Participants  include  the  Lakehead  Board 
of  Education,  the  Ministry  of  Education 
and  Training’s  Regional  Office,  the  OISE 
Field  Centre  at  Thunder  Bay,  the  Lake- 
head  University  School  of  Education,  and 
representatives  from  across  Northwestern 
Ontario  including  teacher  federations. 

Co-operative  learning,  in  addition  to 
being  an  instructional  strategy,  is  also,  as 
the  name  implies,  a social  theory.  Inter- 
estingly, we  are  beginning  to  see  that 
when  co-operative  learning  is  used 
appropriately  within  classroom  settings 
other  things  begin  to  happen  in  the 
school.  Staff  meetings  become  more  col- 
laborative. They  become  opportunities 
for  some  professional  development  as 
opposed  to  sessions  for  information 
transmission.  Staffroom  talk  includes 
discussions  about  teaching  and  kids. 
Teachers  talk  about  their  practice. 

Having  a clear  sense  of  direction  has 
enabled  our  schools  to  plan  in  some  very 
different  and  exciting  ways  and  it  has 
been  most  helpful  to  be  able  to  say  to  our 
teachers  and  schools  that  instructional 
strategies  which  research  has  shown  to 
improve  learning  will  continue  to  be  a 
major  focus  for  staff  development.  Both 
our  Board  and  federation  professional 
development  budgets  are  supporting  this 
direction. 


Internal  Capacity 

The  literature  is  clear.  To  implement  an 
innovation  that  leads  to  a measurable 
improvement  in  learning  requires  a very 
different  look  at  professional  develop- 
ment for  teachers.  Training  must  have  the 
active  involvement  of  its  participants.  In 
addition,  training  must  be  based  on  the 
needs  of  the  school  and  the  system  as  well 
as  the  individual;  it  must  be  focussed, 
sequential,  and  linked  with  follow-up 
activities. 

We  now  know  much  about  what  has 
not  worked.  We  are  in  a time  of  diminish- 
ing resources  when  pressure  for  change 
has  never  been  more  prevalent.  However, 
we  recognize  that  the  use  of  our  own  tal- 
ents and  our  own  experiences  will  sustain 
our  internal  capacity  for  growth.  We  are 
beginning  to  understand  that  staff  devel- 
opment should  direct  its  limited  resources 
to  collective  and  sustained  efforts  to 
implement  change. 

A new  strategy  such  as  co-operative 
learning  cannot  be  internalized  and  used 
consistently  and  appropriately  in  the 
classroom  by  just  attending  a workshop. 
Even  our  intensive,  high-quality  training 
institutes  require  significant  follow-up 
support.  Sustained  “practice,  feedback 
and  coaching”  must  be  done  essentially 
at  the  school  level.  That  is  now  a big 
challenge  ahead  of  us. 

It  is  clear  that  changing  the  culture  of 
a system  or  a school  takes  a great  deal  of 
time  and  patience.  However,  equipping 
some  of  our  own  people  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  skills  (so  that  they  may  in  turn 
train  others)  is  beginning  to  show  results 
even  only  after  one  year.  Slowly  but 
surely,  outside  expertise  is  being  used 
more  to  “train  our  own  trainers”  in  skills 
leading  towards  our  ultimate  vision  than 
to  offer  “one  shot”  inspirational  mes- 
sages or  half-day  awareness  sessions. 

School-based  staff  development  is  sig- 
nificantly improved  when  teams  from  the 
school  have  an  opportunity  to  train  to- 
gether. In  addition,  the  participation  of 
principals  as  members  of  the  team  helps 
them  to  be  strong  advocates  and  support- 
ers of  school  implementation.  School 
administrators  are  largely  responsible  for 
the  way  staff  perceive  each  other  and 
interact  with  one  another.  We  have  seen 
clearly  that  in  those  schools  where  the 
principal  knows  and  supports  the  innova- 
tion, school  implementation  is  evident. 

We  know  too  that  principals  need 
opportunities  to  further  develop  their  own 
expertise  and  to  learn  from  one  another’s 
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experiences.  In  the  1993/94  year,  there 
will  be  follow-up  support  focussed  on  the 
needs  of  principals.  Teachers  also  have 
the  support  of  colleagues  who  understand 
what  they  are  attempting  to  do  and  share 
in  the  celebrations  as  well  as  the  prob- 
lems. 

All  schools  in  the  Lakehead  Board  are 
expected  to  develop  a comprehensive 
overview  of  the  major  priorities  to  which 
they  will  commit  themselves  for  at  least 
three  years.  This  School  Growth  Plan  is 
based  on  the  premise  that  a staff  is  more 
confident  and  committed  when  it  devel- 
ops a group  identity,  when  it  plans  for  its 
own  future  together.  Furthermore,  the 
planning  process  helps  schools  to  sort 
their  priorities  and  to  focus  resources  and 
time  on  those  areas  they  have  identified. 
That  process  is  facilitated  by  a School 
Growth  Team,  consisting  of  administra- 
tors, teachers,  and  other  support  staff. 
The  team  is  strongly  encouraged  to 
involve  parents  and  other  members  of  the 
schools’  community  who  have  valuable 
perspectives  on  issues  being  addressed. 
We  have  learned  that  school  teams  are  a 
significant  vehicle  for  staff  development 
because  they  know  the  needs  of  their 
school  community  and  because  they 
understand  the  beliefs  and  goals  of  the 
organization  in  which  they  operate. 

What  Now? 

In  our  second  year,  some  of  our  direc- 
tions will  be: 

• to  work  on  a plan  that  will  support 
staff  development  where  it  is  most 
effective  — at  the  school  level 

• to  continue  the  work  towards  training 
more  people  in  our  Board  and  in  our 
region  through  the  Consortium  (for 
example,  a pilot  project  between  the 
Fort  Frances/Rainy  River  Board  and 
our  Board  will  see  the  sharing  of 
trainers) 

• to  broaden  the  mandate  of  staff  devel- 
opment beyond  the  classroom  to  in- 
clude all  employees  (for  example,  we 
are  bringing  custodians  together  to 
talk  about  their  needs  in  working 
within  a co-operative  system) 

The  journey  has  only  begun.  These  arc 
indeed  exciting  times! 
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The  Kawartha  and  District  Learning  Insti- 
tute (KDLI)  is  a network  of  co-operative 
in-service  for  teachers  in  five  partner 
boards  — Haliburton  County,  Northum- 
berland & Newcastle,  Peterborough  Coun- 
ty, Peterborough- Victoria-Northumber- 
land  & Newcastle  Separate,  and  Victoria 
County.  This  in-service  complements 
and  supplements  that  which  takes  place 
in  each  of  the  individual  boards  and,  by 
sharing  the  expertise  of  all  the  boards, 
operates  within  a limited  budget. 

For  smaller  boards  outside  larger 
metropolitan  areas,  isolation  can  be  a 
professional  disadvantage.  However, 
since  1991,  over  400  teachers  have  par- 
ticipated in  KDLI-sponsored  activities, 
and  one  of  the  major  outcomes  has  been 
the  networking  that  teachers  do  with  col- 
leagues from  other  areas.  The  potential 
for  reciprocal  visitations  and  invitations 
to  share  expertise  at  in-service  sessions 
or  on  PD  days  is  great,  and  many  infor- 
mal partnerships  exist. 

Financial  Support 

Initially,  each  participating  board  was 
asked  to  provide  $200  in  order  to  estab- 
lish some  working  funds,  which  were 
kept  in  an  account  within  the  Peterbor- 
ough County  Board  of  Education.  Addi- 
tional funds  for  each  project  arc  cither 
raised  by  charging  nominal  registration 
fees  or  by  applying  to  our  boards  for  spe- 
cial in-service  funds.  A key  benefit  has 
been  the  low  cost  of  the  in-service  activi- 
ties we  have  organized. 


Leadership 

From  the  beginning,  the  leadership  or 
management  of  the  consortium  has  been 
shared.  Since  the  members  of  the  KDLI 
Steering  Committee  were  already  famil- 
iar with  each  other,  a high  level  of  shared 
leadership  could  emerge.  However,  actu- 
al leadership  of  each  project  emerged  as 
the  focus  of  the  in-service  was  identified. 

Activities 

In-service  programs  are  always  in  a 
series  rather  than  “one-shot”  sessions. 
We  also  have  “between-sessions  home- 
work” built  into  the  program.  This  home- 
work has  included  the  completion  of 
certain  prescribed  readings  or  the  testing 
out  of  a new  skill  or  strategy. 

In  the  school  year  1992/93,  for  exam- 
ple, two  co-operative  learning  in-service 
series  were  delivered.  These  sessions 
were  run  after  school  and  into  the  early 
evening.  The  success  of  these  sessions 
was  due  to  the  commitment  of  the  teach- 
ers who  participated,  the  use  of  local 
expertise,  and  the  minimal  cost  of  pro- 
viding dinner. 

Because  the  topic  of  co-operative 
learning  required  expertise  which  our 
members  felt  could  not  be  fully  provided 
by  the  boards  themselves,  we  invited  Dr. 
John  Ross  of  the  OISE  Trent  Valley  Field 
Centre  to  be  part  of  the  project.  In  addi- 
tion, we  also  invited  Dr.  Debra  Bcrrill  of 
the  Trent-Queen’s  Teacher  Education 
Program,  whose  research  has  been  in  the 
area  of  small-group  learning.  The  involve- 
ment and  leadership  provided  by  these 
two  education  partners  enhanced  the  qual- 
ity of  the  project. 

There  arc  times,  however,  when  we 
may  have  been  too  ambitious!  In  one  of 
our  recent  programs,  groups  of  teachers 
were  to  meet  between  in-service  sessions 
and  share  and  explore  new  concepts  with 
the  representative  consultant  as  the  main 
catalyst.  This,  unfortunately,  did  not 
work  out  well.  The  consultants  in  KDLI 
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found  it  almost  impossible  to  meet  with 
each  small  group  of  participants  back  at 
their  own  schools  at  times  that  were  con- 
venient for  everyone  involved.  Through 
this  experience,  we  have  come  to  realize 
that  the  level  of  reinforcement  required 
in  order  to  see  change  take  place  must 
come  from  a higher  level  of  commitment 
towards  in-service. 

As  much  as  members  have  attempted 
to  highlight  the  value  of  the  consortium 
within  each  of  our  boards,  there  is  a real 
sense  that  at  the  senior  administration 
level  and  even  at  the  school  principal 
level,  KDLI  has  not  yet  succeeded  in 
getting  the  profile  desired.  One  of  the 
major  challenges  for  the  KDLI  Steering 
Committee  will  be  to  encourage  senior 
administrators  to  acknowledge  the  poten- 


tial KDLI  offers  for  quality,  low-cost  in- 
service  in  a time  of  radical  educational 
change. 

Reflections 

As  we  enter  our  fourth  year  of  existence, 
KDLI  has  carried  on  amid  membership 
changes  on  the  Steering  Committee.  The 
need  for  flexible  timetables  has  mitigated 
against  the  ongoing  participation  of 
members  who  have  returned  to  school 
level  responsibilities;  in  fact,  the  consor- 
tium could  not  have  continued  unless  the 
representatives  on  the  Steering  Commit- 
tee had  been  staff  from  the  consultant  or 
co-ordinator  levels  of  each  board. 

Like  any  other  staff  development  pro- 
gram, we  have  experienced  relative  lev- 


els of  success.  Without  doubt,  the  profes- 
sional development  of  those  who  come 
together  as  members  of  the  Steering 
Committee  has  been  a major  benefit. 
However,  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
consortium  is  to  provide  enhanced  and 
enriched  in-service  for  our  teachers,  and 
for  the  most  part  we  have  had  good 
results. 

One  final  note  of  reflection  is  that  for 
our,  or  any,  consortium  to  survive,  we 
must  continue  to  listen  to  each  other  and 
to  review  the  original  intent  and  makeup 
of  the  organization.  Through  this  kind  of 
self-examination  we  will  continue  to 
strengthen  the  bonding  that  occurs  after 
each  in-service  project  and  encourage  an 
ongoing  high  level  of  honest  sharing  and 
working  together. 
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The  demands  on  and  needs  of  Ontario’s 
education  system  have  made  education 
the  issue  of  the  day.  Expectations  of 
what  schools  should  provide  continue  to 
mount  just  as  funds  are  drying  up.  Gov- 
ernments, labour  leaders,  business  orga- 
nizations, educators,  and  parents  are  all 
looking  to  the  schools  to  provide 
answers  to  pressing  societal  and  academ- 
ic problems.  Recognizing  all  this,  TVO 
— Ontario’s  educational  network  — has 
begun  to  seek  expanded  opportunities  to 
serve  the  education  community,  beyond 
its  highly  reputed  curriculum  program- 
ming, through  its  Learning  Solutions 
Group  (LSG). 

The  development  of  partnerships  is 


the  foundation  of  the  LSG’s  strategy.  In 
the  current  climate  of  economic  restraint, 
partnerships  are  an  innovative  response 
to  the  need  for  cost  effectiveness.  The 
LSG  has  identified  potential  partners  as 
organizations  with  a membership  base. 
Partnerships  are  based  on  the  partner’s 
need  to  provide  education  and  training  to 
its  members,  the  number  of  members  to 
be  served,  and  the  cost  of  reaching  the 
membership  via  distance  education. 
Once  formed,  partnerships  are  three-year 
commitments  to  which  TVO  and  the 
partner  bring  their  respective  expertise. 
Through  TVO’s  broadcast  signal  (which 
reaches  approximately  98  percent  of  the 
Ontario  population),  partners  benefit 
from  new  ways  to  reach  their  member- 
ship, increased  exposure  for  their  organi- 
zation, and  access  to  TVO’s  instructional 
design  and  television  production  exper- 
tise. In  turn,  TVO  benefits  from  the  part- 
ner’s expertise  in  the  design  and  delivery 
of  course  content  that  is  relevant  to  its 
members  and  access  to  a viewing  audi- 
ence of  the  partner’s  members. 

The  collaborative  partnership  extends 


to  program  design.  Based  on  the  needs  of 
the  learner,  programs  are  designed  exclu- 
sively for  video  or  with  multimedia  com- 
ponents. They  may  also  be  designed  to 
meet  a continuum  of  informal  and  formal 
professional  development  needs  ranging 
from  a single-event  teleconference  to  a 
complete  accredited  learning  package 
(consisting  of  television  programming 
supported  by  audio  teleconferencing, 
computer  conferencing,  print  materials, 
and/or  on-site  facilitation).  The  TVO 
broadcasts  and  closed-circuit  and  non- 
broadcast videotape  delivery  are  some  of 
the  methods  of  program  distribution. 
There  are  mutually  agreed-upon  criteria 
for  success  that  must  mesh  with  TVOn- 
tario’s overall  corporate  objectives.  Final 
editorial  control  resides  with  TVOntario, 
although  copyright  ownership  may  be 
held  by  the  partner. 

Skills  Training  and  Professional 
Development  Programming  for 
Teachers  and  School  Board 
Administrators 

Several  partnerships  with  the  education 
community  have  already  been  formed 
while  many  others  are  under  discussion. 
The  Learning  Solutions  Group  welcomed 
its  first  partner,  the  Federation  of  Women 
Teachers’  Associations  of  Ontario,  in 
August  1992.  The  Federation’s  41,500 
members  have  been  served  with  the  first 
project,  a video  conference  on  teaching 
integrated  units  at  the  transition-years 
level.  The  first  project  under  the  TVO- 
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Faculty  of  Education,  University  of 
Toronto,  partnership  involves  developing 
new  models  of  in-service  delivery.  “Man- 
aging Your  Classroom”  is  a six-part 
instructional  series  produced  with  the 
North  York  Board  of  Education.  And  the 
Ontario  Teachers’  Federation  and  TVO 
have  produced  a three-part  series  on  the 
OTF’s  “Creating  a Culture  of  Change” 
initiative.  These  one-on-one  partnerships 
have  opened  the  door  to  consortium 
opportunities  for  the  Learning  Solutions 
Group  with  established  organizations  and 
to  new  consortia  in  the  education  system 
that  the  LSG  will  take  the  initiative  to 
help  create. 

TEAMS,  TVO  Daytime, 
and  Other  Initiatives 

Other  partnership  initiatives  will  respond 
to  the  decline  in  professional  develop- 
ment opportunities  for  educators  resulting 
from  Ontario’s  Social  Contracts.  The 
LSG  is  preparing  to  launch  a new  profes- 
sional development  service  for  teachers 
based  on  California’s  TEAMS  (Telecom- 
munications Education  for  Advances  in 
Mathematics  and  Sciences)  initiative. 
This  live,  interactive  distance-education 
service  links  classroom  teachers,  by  cable 
or  satellite,  with  an  in-studio  teacher 
expert.  The  television  teacher  works  with 
the  classroom  teacher  in  a team-teaching 
approach  to  guide  students  through  activ- 
ities. Interaction  with  the  studio  instructor 
is  facilitated  by  fax,  telephone,  and  com- 
puter conferencing.  In  addition,  teachers 
are  offered  staff  development  programs 
designed  to  prepare  them  for  the  TEAMS 
experience  and  increase  their  knowledge 
and  teaching  competencies.  Each  series  is 
also  preceded  by  a program  to  orient  par- 
ents to  the  specific  learning  package  and 
suggest  ways  they  can  contribute  to  their 
children’s  learning.  Comprehensive  print 
packages  with  information  to  further 
teacher  learning  and  to  help  teachers  pre- 
pare student  lessons  will  be  available. 

The  Learning  Solutions  Group  will 
also  repackage  programs  from  its  inno- 
vative teacher  education  programming 
block  that  ran  from  January  1991  to 
March  1993.  The  “Best  of  TVO  Day- 
time” will  be  marketed  to  educators  in 
Ontario,  Canada,  and  the  U.S. 

Continuing  the  TVO  history  of  pro- 
viding training  in  the  use  of  technology, 
the  LSG  will  develop  a teacher  training 
institute  with  organizations  interested  in 
solving  the  funding  and  training  problem 
of  how  technology,  particularly  broad- 


cast, can  play  a critical  role  in  the  deliv- 
ery of  new  models  of  professional  devel- 
opment. 

Skill  Development 
Programming  for  Parents 

The  increasing  importance  of  involving 
parents  in  the  education  process  has  not 
gone  unnoticed  by  the  LSG.  In  partner- 
ship with  relevant  parents’  groups,  the 
group  will  provide  skill  development 
programming  for  parents  designed  to 
help  them  become  more  involved  in  their 
children’s  education.  Parents  are  current- 
ly the  primary  target  audience  of  the 
LSG’s  new  weekly  series  “Inside  Educa- 
tion.” Introduced  in  September  ’93 
(Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  at  12:00  noon, 
and  Wednesdays  at  7:00  p.m.),  the  series 
hopes  to  teach  parents  the  skills  needed 
to  move  effectively  through  the  system. 
It  will  also  give  them  the  knowledge  to 
speak  confidently  about  various  aspects 
of  education  and  help  them  become 
informed  critics  and  consumers. 


Lori  Cranson 

Program  Director,  The  Learning 
Partnership 

The  Learning  Partnership  is  a privately 
funded  entrepreneurial  organization 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  creating  chal- 
lenging learning  and  career  opportunities 
by  linking  education,  business,  and  the 
community.  This  new  way  of  working 
together  will  make  a difference  in  the 
futures  of  our  children  and  in  our  ability 
as  a community  to  meet  the  challenges 
posed  by  a new  global  economic  order. 

The  Learning  Partnership  is  commit- 
ted to: 

1.  Fostering  life-long  learning 

2.  Identifying  natural  talents  and  creat- 
ing development  opportunities 

3.  Modelling  perceptions,  attitudes,  and 
behaviours  that  nurture  and  enrich 
growth 

4.  Striving  for  individual  understanding 
and  competency  for  a full  and  enter- 
prising life 

5.  Delivering  on  the  promise 


Education  for  Students 
Through  Teacher  Training 

The  ultimate  goal  of  TVO’s  Learning 
Solutions  Group  is  to  ensure  that  valu- 
able education  is  available  to  every  stu- 
dent in  Ontario.  The  more  the  LSG  can 
align  itself  with  education  partners,  the 
greater  the  likelihood  that  ongoing  edu- 
cation reform  will  occur  and  that  useful 
education  for  all  students  will  result.  In 
return,  the  school  system  must  be  willing 
to  develop  partnerships  with  all  stake- 
holders including  social  and  health  agen- 
cies, business  and  industry,  and 
especially  parents,  and  must  redefine  the 
role  of  the  teacher  along  with  revaluating 
professional  development  and  training 
programs  for  teachers. 

For  more  information  about  TVO’s 
Learning  Solutions  Group,  contact  Helen 
Coltrinari,  Acting  Manager,  Education 
Community,  Learning  Solutions  Group, 
at  TVOntario,  Box  200,  Station  Q, 
Toronto,  Ontario  M4T  2T1,  tel.  (416) 
484-2899,  fax  (416)  484-4425. 


These  are  elements  of  connecting  to  move 
forward  in  our  four  focus  areas  of  litera- 
cy, retention,  science  and  technology,  and 
readiness.  Each  of  our  committees  brings 
people  from  education,  business,  and 
community  together  to  identify  specific 
goals,  actions,  and  time-lines  pertinent  to 
the  mission  of  the  Learning  Partnership. 

The  literacy  committee  focusses  on 
thinking,  reading,  and  writing  as  a founda- 
tion for  learning  for  all  children.  The 
readiness  committee  examines  ways  to 
prepare  all  children  to  learn  as  they  move 
from  one  stage  of  education  to  another. 
The  science  and  technology  committee 
creates  programs  that  enable  children  to 
develop  attitudes  and  skills  in  math,  sci- 
ence, and  technology  so  that  when  it  is 
time  to  make  a career  choice,  more  options 
are  available  to  them.  The  retention  com- 
mittee is  working  to  identify  factors  of  at- 
risk  students  and  intervention  strategies 
already  in  place  in  Metro  Toronto  and  to 
determine  which  strategies  make  a differ- 
ence. 

In  an  increasingly  fragile  world, 
people  and  places  arc  needed  to  hold  the 
fabric  of  the  neighbourhood  together. 
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The  school  is  one  of  those  places.  Young 
people  need  a safe  and  caring  place  to  be 
if  they  are  going  to  experience  a sense  of 
achievement  and  belonging  in  a larger 
community. 

Commitment  of  the  partners,  when 
implemented  to  its  fullest  potential,  will 
involve  mobilizing  people  and  programs 
in  an  overall  strategy  aimed  at  meaningful, 
measurable,  systemic  change.  The  Learn- 
ing Partnership  understands  that  activity  in 
this  area  is  critical  to  success  but  not  suffi- 
cient to  demonstrate  that  this  new  way  of 
working  together  is  creating  challenging 
learning  and  career  opportunities. 

Businesses  will  find  that  encouraging 


Howard  Fluxgold 

Northern  Telecom 

Both  educators  and  businesspeople  are 
coming  to  realize  that  rather  than  lobbing 
bombshells  at  each  other  over  the  barri- 
cades, it  is  to  their  mutual  benefit  to 
break  down  those  barriers  and  engage  in 
a co-operative  effort.  Northern  Telecom, 
a Canadian-based  high-tech  telecommu- 
nications company,  sponsors  the  Nation- 
al Institute  program  to  help  foster 
interaction  between  educators,  the  busi- 
ness community,  and  technology  experts. 

Northern  initiated  the  Institute  in 
1986  and  the  program  has  operated  every 
summer  since  1987,  with  Institutes  held 
in  Toronto,  Montreal,  Calgary,  Halifax, 
Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver.  The  Institute 
features  hands-on  participation,  along 
with  lectures,  seminars,  and  panel  dis- 
cussions with  leaders  from  the  business 
world  and  top  educators.  Topics  at  this 
year’s  Institute  included  team  building, 
quality  in  education,  and  practical  appli- 
cations of  new  technologies  to  enhance 
teaching  and  learning  effectiveness.  The 
program  also  included  visits  to  state-of- 
the-art  industrial  locations. 

A feature  of  the  Institute  is  the  North- 
ern Telecom  National  Awards.  The 
awards  recognize  innovative  programs 
that  have  improved  education  by  using 
technology  through  partnerships  with 
local  businesses  or  community  organiza- 
tions. The  awards  competition  is  open  to 


and  enabling  their  employees  to  take  part 
in  educational  partnerships  will  not  only 
be  good  for  the  community,  but  it  will 
also  be  good  for  business.  Success  for  the 
partnership  is  multidimensional.  There 
are  many  qualities  that  will  provide  a 
measure  of  success  as  we  bring  educa- 
tors, business  people,  parents,  and  stu- 
dents together  in  the  changing  process. 
The  shift  from  compartmentalization  to 
integration  will  create  new  opportunities 
for  learning  and  working. 

“When  I look  into  the  future,  it’s  so 
bright,  it  bums  my  eyes.” 

— Oprah  Winfrey 


teams  of  educators  from  Canadian  high 
school  and  elementary  school  boards. 
Teams  typically  consist  of  a teacher, 
school-level  administrator,  school  board 
administrator,  and  two  other  members 
that  may  include  another  teacher  or 
administrator,  parent,  trustee,  or  commu- 
nity leader.  Often  teams  include  some- 
one from  the  local  business  community. 

Contest  submissions  are  judged  by 
educators  and  representatives  from  busi- 
ness and  government  across  the  country, 
with  13  winning  teams  chosen  last  year 
from  150  entries.  Submissions  must 
demonstrate  teamwork,  the  use  of  inno- 
vative technologies,  and  partnerships 
with  business  or  community  organiza- 
tions designed  to  improve  education. 

Winning  teams  attend  the  Institute  as 
guests  of  Northern  Telecom,  which  also 
awards  $3,000  to  each  winning  team  to 
help  implement  the  project.  Another 
$5,000  in  matching  funds  is  made  avail- 
able to  teams  that  raise  money  through 
non-tax  sources. 

Below  is  a brief  description  of  some 
of  the  award  winning  projects: 

• R.  W.  Parsons  Collegiate  in  Roberts 
Arm,  Newfoundland,  proposes  to 
install  personal  voice  mail  boxes  for 
all  teachers  at  the  school.  Rather  than 
waiting  for  the  annual  parent-teacher 
interviews,  parents  can  call  the  mail 
box  to  find  out  what  their  children  are 
doing  in  the  classroom  and  what  the 
homework  assignments  are. 


• The  Meadow  Lake  School  Division  in 
Meadow  Lake,  Saskatchewan,  is  plan- 
ning to  establish  a community  cable 
television  channel  in  the  school  run 
by  students,  staff,  and  community 
volunteers. 

• Keewatin  Divisional  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  Arvait,  North  West  Territories 
is  planning  to  develop  a course  in 
Information  and  Innovation  and  to 
teach  entrepreneurship  to  help  stu- 
dents to  succeed  in  a community  with 
85  percent  unemployment. 

• The  Pictou  District  School  Board  in 
Westville,  Nova  Scotia,  submitted  a 
proposal  to  design,  implement,  and 
evaluate  an  interactive  curriculum 
with  teachers  from  several  disciplines. 

• The  Windsor  Board  of  Education  in 
Windsor,  Ontario,  intends  to  use  Inter- 
net, an  international  computer  net- 
work, to  increase  access  to  telecom- 
munications technology  for  students 
and  teachers. 

• Bathurst  High  School  in  Bathurst, 
New  Brunswick,  is  developing  a cross- 
disciplinary  curriculum  that  helps 
relate  the  real  world  to  the  classroom. 

• The  Calgary  Board  of  Education  in 
Calgary,  Alberta,  is  creating  a multi- 
media  Teacher  Explorer  Centre  for 
teachers  and  students. 

• The  Langley  School  District  No.  35  in 
Langley,  British  Columbia,  is  devel- 
oping an  integrated  curriculum  unit 
called  “The  Fraser  River  Adventure” 
which  encourages  students  to  ask 
questions  about  the  river  and  research 
the  answers  through  technologies 
such  as  computers  and  telecommuni- 
cations, field  trips,  and  site  visits. 

The  National  Institute  and  the  Northern 
Telecom  Awards  are  co-ordinated  by  the 
Canadian  Centre  for  Creative  Technology 
in  Langley,  B.C.  The  Centre  is  a private, 
not-for-profit,  educational  organization 
governed  by  a national  board  of  directors. 
The  Centre  also  operates  the  award-win- 
ning Shad  Valley  program  for  exception- 
al high  school  mathematics  and  science 
students. 

For  more  information  about  the  National 
Institute  and  the  Northern  Telecom 
Awards  program  contact  Arthur  Coren, 
Vice  President  Canadian  Centre  for  Cre- 
ative Technology,  Unit  #2,  20085  - 100A 
Ave.,  Langley,  B.C.  V3A  4P8.  Phone: 
604-888-3030.  FAX:  604  888-3010. 


The  National  Institute  of 
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